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Addition to First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst and White; General Contractor, Paul Steenberg Construction Company 
The original building occupies the right-hand portion of the above illustration; the taller structure, at the left, is the addition. 
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Mis guided Zeal 


HE contention of Governor Ely and his executive 
council that none but Massachusetts contractors 
should build Massachusetts roads, regardless of cost 
to the public, is a bit of misguided zeal. The governor 
has rejected the bid of a Connecticut contractor for a 
state highway project on the ground tht a local firm 
must have the job even at a higher figure. Such a stand 
is unwise and unwarranted. Whatever its intent, it 
favors a few native citizens at the expense of the entire 
commonwealth. Unrestricted bidding followed by award 
of the contract to the lowest competent bidder has long 
been the basic principle of public-works contracting that 
protects the best interests of the people. Little would 
be gained in the end by waiving this principle even in 
the stress of present times. A community receives 
definite and certain benefits from highway construction 
within its borders that are little disturbed by the location 
of the contractor’s home office. Materials will be pur- 
chased wherever available for the job; labor that is most 
suitable will be used; money must be spent by the con- 
tractor in that community whether it be his home or not. 
Federal aid has consistently been denied projects in 
which free and unrestricted bidding is not observed ; and 
justly so. The possibility of doubling the expense of 
this project to the state by such withdrawal of govern- 
ment funds will no doubt temper the Governor’s desire 
to favor local contractors. Meanwhile another public 
project is being held up that should be under way con- 
tributing its bit to the relief of unemployment. 


Retaliation and Inefficiency 
es is a powerful and dangerous 


weapon. Its brutal force will surely be felt by 
those numerous states that are, under the mistakenly 
selfish pressure of local interests, attempting to restrict 
the purchase- and use of out-of-state products in an 
effort to boost home industries. The construction world 
is feeling this pressure along with every other industry. 
Such action, even if considered temporarily expedient 
in the face of a business emergency, is unsound. Our 
present complex civilization is based on the free and 
unrestricted exchange of goods. The economic balance 
of a community can easily be upset by any artificial 
attempts to disturb free trade. Those states that are 
urging exclusive home patronage are overlooking pos- 
sible reprisals by others. Retaliation might easily de- 
stroy regional and national markets for the major part 
of a state’s industries because an unwise attempt was 
made to force exclusive patronage that can support only 
a few of the industries. But even aside from the 
danger of reprisals and the need for interstate trade, 
local labor and materials should be favored only within 
the range of all-round public interest. When their 


use involves inefficient, inadequate and unsuited methods 
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then the economic loss to the community 


and materials, 
as a whole offsets any possible gain to local interests 
States attempting to restrict buying from others are 
treading on dangerous ground. 


Utilizin g Local Resources 


KILLFUL engineering more often than not depart 
from standard types in order to suit the industria 

conditions of the problem in hand or to apply local’ma 

terials. In fact, the degree to which the engineer suc 

ceeds in thus utilizing local resources is a fair measure 
of his ability. Examples in one field are the sand con- 
cretes of Kansas and Iowa. Equally in point we have 
the sand-asphalt roads of Cape Cod, on which Charles 
S. Hill reports this week. The latter development is 
noteworthy because of the stability obtained in the road- 
surfacing mixture despite a low stone ratio. Thorough 
experimental study of mixtures, and thereafter close 
laboratory and field control, are obviously vital factors 
in its success. Costs appear to be high, but since the 
roads serve a heavy traffic the ultimate judgment on 
economic value depends on length of life and cheapness 
of maintenance actually realized over a sufficient period 
of experience. For the present the Cape Cod practice 
offers much encouragement to efforts to adapt materials 
ready to hand even when such adaptation requires spe 
cial study to work out the necessary changes in method 
of use. 


Volume Charges for Sewers 


O THE average citizen, charges for sewer service 

are new and strange. They are established in quite 
a number of cities, however, and are being considered 
in others. Where the sewers are owned by private com- 
panies, as they are in various cities—largely in New Jer- 
sey and Texas—sewer charges are of course necessary 
and long-established practice. Even in public sewer 
systems there is a tendency toward charging for use. A 
number of states have passed legislation authorizing 
charges for the use of public sewers, though few com- 
munities have taken advantage of such permission 
Where the sewerage system comprises only fixed works 
—conduits and an outfall—but involves no operating 
charges, no good reason for service charges can be 
found, any more than for charges for traversing the 
public streets. But the rapid spread of sewage-disposal 
practice, with its large operating expenses, alters the 
situation. Should these charges be met out of taxes 
spread over the city by valuation, or should they be paid 
for on a use basis? This interesting problem, which 
may soon confront many communities, gives special im- 
portance to the practice of the private company which 
owns and operates the sewers and disposal plant of 
Atlantic City. Its adoption of a volume basis of charg- 
ing, computed from water consumption, is highly sug- 
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gestive. ‘Those who have direct concern with the sub- 
ject will find it helpful, after noting the Atlantic City 
facts, to refer back also to the classic report of F. 
Herbert Snow on sewer assessments at Brockton, Mass., 
nearly forty years ago. His analysis, and his conclu- 
sions favoring a joint service and use charge, still repre- 
sent the most valuable contribution to the subject 
available. 


11 Million Bid, 8 Million Asked 


LLINOIS is confronted with the strange paradox of 

trying to raise $8,000,000 for unemployment relief 
while highway work totaling $11,000,000 is being de- 
layed again and again by a prevailing wage law. A tax- 
payer's suit to determine the constitutionality of the wage 
act threatens to prolong the delay caused by labor inter- 
ests ever since the law became effective. Organized 
labor apparently thinks the wage act was passed for its 
own special benefit. Union leaders from Chicago blocked 
an agreement on wage rates, that was satisfactory to all 
directly concerned, on projects in the southern part of 
the state. Retaliatory measures on the part of southern- 
district labor, in the form of protests against waste of 
public funds by paying high union scales in metropolitan 
Chicago, were a logical result. Illinois will find little 
response to an $8,000,000 charity appeal as long as 
selfish labor interests succeed in blocking an $11,000,000 
road construction program that must soon be under way 
if it is to be done this season. Through these delays the 
outlook for employment is made distinctly worse, and 
the winter problem both in the state at large and in the 
Chicago district will be hard to deal with. 


Embryo Engineers 


EADS of the engineering departments of our col- 

leges and universities are considering what effect 
the depression will have upon the numbers of new and 
returning students in their schools. A few schools are 
assured of more than a normal number of students; 
others fear a pronounced falling off because the parents 
of intending students cannot afford the expense. If last 
year’s experience can be used as a criterion there will be 
a large enrollment this fall, notably of special and grad- 
uate students. No figures are available for the year 
1929-30, but 1930-31 shows an increase of more than 
10,000 undergraduates over 1927-28, which is beyond the 
normal rate of increase for the two preceding years. 
Special students, on the other hand, increased from a uni- 
form number of about 850 per year to 2,360. The latter 
figure seems to indicate that many young graduates 
unable to find jobs are taking advantage of this time to 
perfect their education. The same may be expected this 
year. Such men generally manage to find the necessary 
money somewhere, and we believe their extra investment 
pays ample dividends later. 


Hydro-Electric 1 ntakes 


HE intake stands out as the one major element in 

hydro-electric power plants that has not been sub- 
jected to exhaustive study during the intensive develop- 
ment ,of water power in recent years. Penstock and 
turbine-case losses have been reduced to a negligible 
minimum, runner designs have been perfected by the 
manufacturers to the point where fractions of one per 
cent in efficiency are counted, and draft-tube develop- 
ment has been carried to extreme refinement in attempts 
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to get the most out of the turbines. On the other hand. 
in power plants where thousands of dollars have bee: 
spent on elaborate draft-tube refinement, deep eddies anc 
pronounced irregularities of flow in the forebay indicate 
that avoidable losses of head are occurring there. Other 
plants are characterized by the high cost of keeping their 
intakes free of trash and of ice, a cost that might be 
greatly reduced or eliminated by properly designed ii- 
takes. One line of attack upon the intake problem which 
has been applied at a few power plants is outlined in this 
issue. It is notable in that the rational application of 
the fundamental conditions involved to quite diverse 
channel limitations has proved successful in each in- 
stance. Similar studies of plants with less difficult in- 


take problems to meet should show corresponding im- 
provements. 





Local Engineering Opportunity 


OCAL engineering spirit faces an unprecedented 

opportunity. At a critical time it is in a position 

to render vitally important service to the community by 

promoting the public-works operations which are needed 
to take care of next winter’s emergency conditions. 

All over the country forward-looking cities and towns, 
states and counties are preparing to meet the problems 
of the winter season. They know that so many are now 
unemployed, and that wage income has been cut off 
for so long a time, as to make widespread distress 
probable. Even while they are organizing charity meas- 
ures as a last resort, the public officials realize that the 
greatest hope lies in providing employment by public- 
improvement work undertaken on a large scale. To carry 
through the huge task of planning this work by means 
of the regular governmental engineering organizations is 
impossible. But with the active assistance and participa- 
tion of the organized engineering groups of the com- 
munity it can be accomplished. 

The facts of the situation are simple. Two or three 
times the normal amount of public work—in some in- 
stances perhaps even more—will have to be done during 
the next eight months if all the idle are to be given em- 
ployment. This does not mean merely fair-weather 
work ; on the contrary, the highest working rate must be 
maintained in midwinter, when conditions are least 
favorable for construction, and some kinds of work are 
impossible. Many otherwise desirable improvements 
are therefore unavailable, and to make up the large total 
required it is necessary to locate and plan all possible 
improvements suitable for winter execution. No city 
or county is capable of doing this extraordinary volume 
of planning with its official engineering staff; however 
able the staff, it cannot do the work of years in a few 
months. Nor can the emergency relief organizations 
that are now being set up here and there accomplish the 
task, handicapped as they are by lack of the necessary 
knowledge and skill. 

Vigorous action by the local engineering society or 
group alone is capable of meeting the situation. Its mem- 
bers are thoroughly equipped with knowledge and skill 
to do the planning. It can undertake for the city the 
work of reconnaissance, survey and design, outline the 
methods of organizing and manning the work, and at a 
later date provide the necessary operating supervision. 
It can find and analyze the scores of useful but com- 
monly neglected jobs suited to the present need: the road 
shoulder and ditch reconstruction, the street repair and 
cleanup work, public building maintenance, and other 
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items helpful alike to the community and to the seekers 
for work. 

In many cases, no doubt, the group itself can assist 
in financing the engineering parties in field and office. 
And by utilizing its own unemployed members for the 
service it will be doubly helpful, since it will remove them 
from the list of potential candidates for relief. 

There is no longer question that the present emer- 
gency is national in character and depends on the strength 
of national resources for its relief. To date, however, 
the chief efforts have been local, and no national plan 
for meeting the problem by public works has been 
initiated. The executive department remains inactive, 
and Congress has not been called together to take direc- 
tion of the crisis. We are drifting on into stormy 
weather, and the only present certainty is that local con- 
struction is our strongest anchor. 

It may be that before winter a centralized national 
control of relief public-works activities will be instituted ; 
or it may be that local efforts must continue to serve 
without help from Congress or the President. What- 
ever the outcome, the assistance of local engineering 
groups is equally vital to the result. Without their help, 
public-improvement work can provide little more than 
sporadic, fragmentary relief. With their help, the com- 
munities can do away with most of the enforced idleness 
that now threatens to bring upon us a winter of distress. 





Gas Tax Effects 


A®® gasoline taxes beginning to exert a prohibitory 
effect on motor transportation? Some have claimed 
to observe this effect, and in view of the steady rise of 
these taxes the probability is coming constantly nearer. 
The National Industrial Conference Board, after a re- 
view of the statistics, reports that gasoline taxes have 
checked the rate of increase of gasoline consumption 
despite the fall in prices. It adds, “Had motor fuel 
prices been rising instead of falling in the past the high 
tax might have had serious effects on the development 
of motor transportation.” It reports that the tax averages 
23 per cent of the price; this ratio probably has rarely 
been equaled except where restriction was sought, as in 
liquor and tobacco. 

In addition, the board’s statistics emphasize the 
well-known trend toward diversion of the tax revenue 
away from road use. While on the one hand the exemp- 
tion of gasoline for farm or motorboat use definitely 
characterizes the gasoline tax as a road maintenance 
measure, the diversion of gas tax revenue to the support 
of schools and other uses indicates the contrary. This 
serious lack of definite purpose brings out the great 
instability of the tax. All present signs point to the 
likelihood of further increase of the tax in many states, 
although the 7c. level of Florida may not be widely 
adopted. 

The whole situation thoroughly justifies the efforts 
of road men to combat diversions of the gasoline tax 
for general expenditure purposes. Once this is done 
the question of prohibitory effect can be more readily 
considered. It is therefore encouraging to learn that the 
Georgia legislature has just killed a bill to divert $5,000,- 
000 of highway funds to the general fund, and simulta- 
neously killed a proposal to raise the 6c. tax to 7c. Such 
action, taken despite strong support of the bills by the 
administration, suggests that the worm will turn—the 
voter will in the end have his rights. 
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Distribution and Construction 


ACK of the arts of the engineer and the construc 

tor, which create each year six to ten billion 
dollars of new fixed value in the United States. there 
stands a vast system of production industries from which 
flow the materials for construction. The powers of con 
struction depend directly on the efficiency of the service 
which these industries render in placing material in the 
builder’s hands. Their production methods are steadily 
improved by intense competition, but what of the process 
by which their product flows to the building site? This 
latter problem, as surveyed by a competent nthe O. F. 
Rost, is discussed in a group of articles beginning in 
the present issue. 

A hydraulic analogy is helpful in considering this flow 
of material. In a water system the effect of the pumps 
at the source is weakened by many resistances in the 
mains and distributing network through which the water 
travels to the point of use. Just so, the materials that 
come from sawmill or pit or kiln are affected by the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the distribution channels lead- 
ing to their ultimate destination, the construction job 
If these channels are long and tortuous, the materials 
when received are unduly increased in cost, take ex- 
cessively long to reach the user, and are rendered less 
freely available and less desirable. Much of the value 
implanted in them by the producer’s skill and energy is 
thereby dissipated. In short, the efficiency of produc- 
tion is cut down badly if the distribution is inefficient. 
The producer is injured, but construction is the ultimate 
and chief sufferer. 

This relationship should be most plainly evident to 
the engineer, since he is familiar with the laws of flow. 
But it happens that practical progress in improving dis- 
tribution processes was first made in decidedly non- 
engineering fields—in food products, in household 
articles, in automobiles and refrigerators. Perhaps this 
is because recently developed products demanded new 
thinking on distribution if they were to find a market 
at all, while old materials, as textiles and coal, stuck to 
the ways of long ago because they felt that their markets 
were assured. Is tradition similarly controlling in the 
distribution of construction materials? Is moderniza- 
tion or improvement possible? These are among the 
questions Mr. Rost undertook to study. 

He concludes—if we may anticipate his findings in 
small measure—that distribution of construction ma- 
terials is by no means ultramodern. There is much 
room for improvement. This does not mean that sales 
effort is insufficient, for, as many of us have had occa- 
sion to learn, the selling of construction materials is 
often as intensive as that of life insurance. But selling 
and distribution are far from being the same thing. 
Effective selling may be joined with wretchedly un- 
economic distribution practice. On the other hand, 
efficient distribution inevitably implies or carries with 
it efficient and economical selling. 

A complex mechanism and many basic operating diffi- 
culties are involved in distribution. Their fuller study 
is certain to be of advantage to construction, since such 
study will tend to make materials more readily and 
quickly available and lower in price. Even more di- 
rectly will it profit the producing industries, if we may 
judge by example: Those materials that have developed 
the best distribution systems represent profitable indus- 
tries, while old-time distribution practices usually are 
accompanied by industrial decay. 
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First of a Series of Articles on 


By O. FRED ROST 


Distribution of Construction Materials 


Your Interest in Distribution 









Marketing Editor, The Business Week, New York 


Hann 1n HAND with improved production methods 
and lower prices, modern business has developed im- 
proved distribution—shorter and readier paths for the 
movement of products from producer to consumer. 
Many of the most striking efficiencies of recent years 
have resulted from better distribution, notably in the 
food products field. Can the industries that supply 
materials to construction improve their distribution 
methods? Can brick, or lumber, or cement, be made 
more readily, quickly and cheaply available to the 
user? These questions were asked of the author, a 
long-time student of distribution and at present direc- 
tor of distribution surveys for the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. in addition to his service as marketing 
editor of The Business Week. In response he carried 
on a thorough study of the current distribution prac- 
tices of these industries, and he now presents the re- 
sults in a series of articles. This, the first, article, 
states the general problem and orients the reader with 
respect to the succeeding ones. The general finding 
is that the industries can benefit greatly from over- 
hauling of their distribution systems. —EbIrTor. 


REVAILING practices in the production and sale 

of construction materials such as lumber, lime, brick 

and cement are so well established and are so much 
taken as matter of fact in the minds of those engaged 
in those industries that the important distributive func- 
tions through which the industries reach their markets 
are rarely if ever segregated or analyzed. There has 
been little or no conscious recognition of the fact that 
problems of distribution may actually exist. It is there- 
fore probable that economies or efficiencies may be real- 
ized, by entering into these problems. 


W hat Is Distribution? 


Broadly interpreted, the term “distribution” is applied 
to those processes and functions that begin when the 
product of an industry leaves the point of finished pro- 
duction and ends when it is accepted and paid for by the 
ultimate consumer or user. 

It is well to note at the beginning of this discussion 
that the term distribution is used in both a wide and a 
narrow sense. In the narrow sense it refers only to the 
system or mechanism of delivery—that mechanism that 
moves the goods from producer to consumer, and em- 
braces packaging, factory stocking, loading, shipment, 
unloading, warehousing, re-treatment or repacking, and 
final devilery; the jobber-dealer set-up is part of this 
mechanism, of course. In its broader interpretation, dis- 
tribution is equivalent to the term selling; it covers not 
only the mechanism just indicated but takes account also 
of market determination, sales organization and effort, 
publicity, price policies and customer service. 

For the purposes of the present series of articles it 
is necessary to deal with elements of both sales work 
and transfer mechanism. in other words, distribution is 





O. Frep Rost, whose con- 
tributions to the study of 


distribution have been 
recognized by prize 
awards, writes from an 


experience of more than 
25 years in marketing 
and distribution, covering 
a wide field—from grocer- 
ies and food manufacture 
to railway supplies, auto- 
mobiles and electrical 
equipment. 


to be thought of in its broader sense. Naturally only 
a few phases of the subject can be considered ; full dis- 
cussion of any of the construction materials industries in 
respect to marketing and sales would require a large 
volume. 

Obviously the prosperity of an industry is affected by 
the degree of economy and efficiency with which the vari- 
ous agencies accomplish its distributing functions. 
Recognition of this fact is usually not attained, however, 
until competitive conditions have reached critical propor- 
tions. Therefore industry as a whole has had its atten- 
tion focused upon distribution problems only as one 
branch after the other found that the sellers’ market to 
which it had been accustomed no longer existed and that 
a buyers’ market, such as that in which business finds 
itself today, demands a different philosophy and a new 
approach. 

Industry was slow to realize that faulty and cumber- 
some practices, wasteful traditions and expensive habits 
in connection with the distribution of products could 
actually constitute one of the underlying causes for un- 
satisfactory conditions. Even where it was apparent that 
certain practices needed to be changed the industries con- 
cerned often were not willing to initiate reforms until dire 
necessity and the urge for self-preservation left no other 
alternative. 

Even industries that are exclusively concerned with the 
manufacture and sale of consumer goods have only in 
recent years consciously struggled with distribution prob- 
lems as such, although with them efficiency in distribu- 
tion is particularly important because distribution costs 
of consumer goods have a direct and immediate influence 
on the general cost of living and hence on the buying 
power of their mass market. 


Bringing It to Recognition 


Actual recognition of distribution as a separate and 
distinct problem of business generally is brought about 
by one or more of the following factors: (1) Entirely 
new agencies enter the field and become a factor in the 
distribution of a product. (2) New inventions or devel- 
opments in the art rise to prominence. (3) Destructive 
competition sets in as a result of steadily increasing over- 
production or excess capacity or as a result of loss of 
markets to other materials or goods (interindustry com- 
petition). One or more of these factors influence the 
situation of nearly every construction material. 


To illustrate the importance of the first factor: In the 
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food industry the advent of chain stores and their tre- 
mendous growth during the last decade focused attention 
upon the weakness of the previously existing distributing 
systems. The result was the elimination of many super- 
fluous agencies, unnecessary motions and wasteful dupli- 
cation. In most lines the spread between cost of finished 
product and the price paid by the consumer has been 
narrowed by this improvement; yet the independent dis 
tributive agencies of the industry are functioning more 
profitably, which means more efficiently, than before. 

An instance of how the second factor above listed may 
operate: The arrival of radio and its instant success 
upset the equilibrium of several important industries. 
Many piano or phonograph manufacturers failed, and 
those that survived found it necessary to revise not only 
their line and their price schedules but also their methods 
of marketing. 

And finally as to overcapacity: The furniture indus- 
try expanded its production capacity far beyond what 
the market could absorb. Of 2,500 manufacturers oper- 
ating in 1929 more than 500 have failed, and failures are 
continuing at the rate of two to four per week, while 
some 200 have been eliminated through mergers. In the 
retai! branch of that industry the number of failures rose 
from 659 in 1929 to 866 in 1930. Elimination is continu- 
ing, but meanwhile those that are surviving are hard at 
work with the aid of their national associations to devise 
more effective merchandising methods and set up a more 
practical and economical distribution structure. 


Distribution Wastes Are Large 


The retail business of the United States has been 
variously estimated as involving 45 to 55 billion dollars 
annually, although preliminary figures obtained from the 
census of distribution on retail business during 1929 
indicate that the total may well go above 60 billions. 
This, in other words, represents the approximate total of 
annual sales of consumer goods at retail. 

Based on the lower estimates, various agencies have 
charged that 4 to 5 billion dollars is wasted annually in 
the distribution of consumer goods. Representatives of 
the U. S. department of commerce on several occasions 
have stated that approximately 10 billion dollars of our 
total retail volume represents waste. Regardless of 
which may be the more accurate guess, there can be no 
doubt that a huge amount is paid annually as a tribute 
to waste. If the ratio of 10 per cent is even remotely 
approached, it is a critical matter for any industry, no 
matter what its character. 

It is only fair to say that there is much difference of 
opinion as to just how much of what is now classified as 
waste in distribution may justly be called such. Some of 
the items entering into present costs of distribution repre- 


34 Million Tons | Structural Steel 
165 Million Tons| Sand and Gravel 
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sent entirely dispensable conveniences and services, which, 
however, by reason of changes in our mode of living, in 
creases in living standards and othe 
to be considered an indispensable component of what 
the consumer expects in connection with the purchase of 
a particular commodity. Such wastes should probably not 
be debited to the distribution practice of the industry 
concerned, except on a long-time perspective. 

In those industries that produce consumer goods recent 
years have developed clearly a trend toward simplifying, 
straightening and wherever possible shortening — the 
channels through which products must actually or theo- 
retically travel in order to reach the ultimate consumer 


causes, have come 


As to Construction Materials 


It seems like a far cry from bread to brick, from 
pianos to gravel, from furniture to cement. Those inter 
ested in the manufacture or sale of building and con 
struction materials generally are inclined to believe that 
their particular industry has nothing, or at least very 
little, in common with an industry 
goods. 


involving consumer 
Brick, cement, lumber and other building or con- 
struction materials are presumed to be in a class by 
themselves. The general belief is that distribution prac- 
tices prevailing in those industries cannot be compared 
with those involving consumer goods, and therefore no 
benefits can possibly be derived from a more accurate 
knowledge of just how these latter industries effect the 
distribution of their products. In fact, many manufac 
turers of building materials would probably deny that 
their industry could have problems of distribution ; they 
reason that when business is good they can readily sell 
their product, and when business is bad it is just naturally 
bad and very little or nothing can be done about it. 

But here is the point: General opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, buyers and sellers of building and 
construction materials share one fundamental instinct 
with buyers and sellers of consumer goods. They all 
are human beings, instinctively observing the first law 
of nature—self-preservation. It follows that the more 
human beings are involved in the process of getting any 
particular product from the point of its finished produc- 
tion to the place where it is ordinarily bought by the 
final consumer or where it is finally used the more fre- 
quently must toll be paid to that first law of nature. 
Distribution always has its tollgates, and these are pots 
to watch. 


Wastes May Be Present 
By one estimate, the total volume of building and engi- 
neering construction dropped from the 1928 peak of 
$6,638,000,000 to $4,523,000,000 in 1930. These figures 
may be only two-thirds the actual total, but their ratio is 
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probably right. It is safe to assume that at least half 


of those expenditures cover materials of various kinds, 
manufactured at some point distant from the place of 
use and therefore demanding a greater or lesser number 
of the various functions ordinarily considered a part of 
distribution, before their actual use “on the job” became 
possible. 

If this assumption be sound, it leads to the conclusion 
that if waste in the distribution of consumer- goods, as 
previously referred to, extracts a toll of 10 per cent even 
according to the most conservative estimate, a huge sum 
must also be wasted through uneconomic, impracticable 
or careless habits in the distribution of building and con- 
struction materials. It also justifies the conclusion that 
since in the field of consumer goods the most complicated 
and wasteful distribution practices are found in the 
oldest industries, such as foods and textiles, the dis- 
tribution system of some branches of the building mate- 
rials field, being similarly old, may also be found to in- 
clude some rather antiquated and unnecessarily costly 
processes. It justifies the further conclusion that if 
present distribution practices in those industries are 
studied so as to determine their good and bad features 
the knowledge thus gained will provide some basis for the 
development of more efficient and 


economical 
methods of procedures. 


more 


Each Step Involves Cost 


Without doubt the cost of an item of construction 
material has become to an increasing extent one of the 
major deciding factors for or against its use or adoption. 
Therefore it seems important to segregate and as far as 
possible determine or appraise the cost of all the functions 
and processes which directly or indirectly affect that 
delivered-on-the-job price. 

For instance, it would be interesting to know how many 
times, on the average, bricks are physically handled, 
moved from one place to another, before they reach their 
final resting place in the wall, and how each handling 
affects their final cost. There is also the question of 
intermediary agencies that only buy and sell the title to 
construction materials, who actually never see or touch 
more than perhaps a sample, but who as sales agents, 
brokers, ete., add a profit for their services and thus in- 
crease the final on-the-job price. 

Freight, transportation and warehousing costs naturally 
form an important part of the cost of distribution and 
have a very definite influence on the relative price at 
which cement, brick, lumber, ete., may be obtained in 
various markets. The matter of credit and financing 
frequently supersedes all other considerations and be- 
comes the deciding factor in the selection of materials 
and those that will supply them. There is the important 
question of how much the suitability, uniformity and 
quality of a particular construction material influence the 
decision of the engineer, the architect, the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

And surely it would be desirable to know whether all 
of the prevailing habitual items of expense affecting the 
cost of construction material distribution are necessary 
and which, if any, might be dispensed with. 


Distributor’s Present Im portance 


Considering the fact that every industry producing 
construction materials has been suffering from what some 
call overproduction but others prefer to define as under- 
consumption, it is important to know just how the recent 
scarcity of business has affected the policies and price 
schedules of various producers. 


A study of all the factors that affect the distribution 
of construction materials was therefore inaugurated by 
the author at the request of Engineering News-Record 
early in 1930. While the unwillingness of many pro- 
ducers to state facts and figures constituted a distinct 
handicap and at some points definitely limited the scope 
of the investigation, the wholehearted cooperation re- 
ceived esewhere has provided ample material for inter- 
pretation. 

Since distributing practices and procedures differ with 
the type of material, the presentation of an all-embracing 
analysis did not seem practicable. Therefore each of the 
forthcoming series of articles will deal with but one 
group of materials. Weaknesses and wastes in present 
distributing systems will be frankly exposed. Wherever 
specific producers were found to have improved upon 
prevailing practices or developed a solution to some par- 
ticular problem, their plan will be explained as com- 
pletely as possible. 

It is hoped that this series will serve to create a clearer 
understanding of distributive functions and practices in 
the industries analyzed. Its purpose is to stimulate con- 
structive effort toward their improvement wherever such 
improvement is desirable. 





Rescue of Diver Blown Out of Caisson 


OR THE construction of a wharf in the Thames 

River at Dagenham, England, steel caissons 12 ft. 
in diameter were sunk, pumped out and filled with con- 
crete, the steel shell being then taken apart and removed. 
A diver trying to remove an obstruction to one of these 
caissons was washed out under the cutting edge. The 
conditions and rescue methods are described substan- 
tially as follows in The Surveyor (London) : 


At 9:30 a.m. on June 19 the diver descended into a 
caisson, in which the inside water level was 12 ft. higher 
than the outside level, to remove an obstruction under the 
cutting edge. He took with him a hose for a high-pressure 
jet of water to remove the obstruction by the removal of 
the surrounding mud. He succeeded only too well, for the 
obstruction (a rock) was not only washed away but created 
a cavity, which, under the head of water in the caisson, 
washed the diver under the cutting edge and into the mud 
surrounding the caisson. That his air pipe did not become 
severed against the cutting edge was a miracle. He lost 
his weighted boots, and the air in his suit caused him to be 
suspended head downward in the mud. [The caisson was 
42 ft. deep, with its cutting edge 16 ft. below the surface of 
the mud and about 30 ft. below the water level of the river. 
—EDbITor. | 

Those on the surface soon divined what had happened 
and had the wisdom not to attempt to pull the man out by 
sheer force. Another diver went down immediately and 
loosened the air pipe under the cutting edge but found it 
impossible to locate his mate. The weights were removed 
irom the top of the caisson, and various expedients were 
resorted to in a desperate effort to relieve the weight on 
the air pipe or to produce a cavity that would enable another 
diver to follow the air pipe. All to no avail. 

Rescue divers then decided upon a search for their mate 
in the mud outside the caisson, and after some hours suc- 
ceeded in locating him. They used water jets to blow 
away the mud, and were thus enabled to locate and slowly 
lift him. It was found, however, that the available length 
of air pipe was 2 ft. too short to allow him to be lifted out 
of the water. After careful preparation he was tied to a 
crane, and his air pipe was blocked and severed, so that 
within a few seconds he was hoisted out and found to be 
alive. It was then «):30 p.m., exactly seven hours after he had 
descended. He was only semi-conscious, and his eyelids 
were blown out with blood pressure owing to his long 
inverted immersion, but he recovered. 
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Recent Applications of Draft Distributors 
to Power Plant Intakes 


Fig. 1—Model of intake designed for Queenston-Chippawa hydro-electric plant 


Rational design of water intakes long neglected—Studies made for Queens- 
ton-Chippawa plant in Canada led to development of Johnson-Wahlman 
draft distributor—Four intakes designed to meet diverse conditions 


By H. G. 


ACRES 


Consulting Hydro-Electric Engineer, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


HEN the first successful attempts at high-voltage 

transmission of electric power were made, about 

forty years ago, the most obvious and direct re- 
action was a rapid increase in the development of bulk 
hydro-electric power and a consequent increase in the 
dimensions and capacity of prime movers. The further 
result was a period of progress during which there was 
a gradual and material increase in the adequacy and eff- 
ciency of turbine runner and generator design. 

Then followed a period during which the art remained 
apparently stationary, the reasons being: first, that the 
potential opportunities for improvement and refinement 
of design were of the less obvious type, and the investing 
public had to be educated to appreciate them; and, 
second, that the engineering profession was not equipped 
technically to develop these refinements except as a re- 
sult of a protracted period of original study and experi- 
mentation. 

The first important development of this latter period 
was the transition from the cylindrical to the scroll type 
of turbine casing; then the perfecting of the design of 
large horizontal water-cooled bearings; then the Johnson 
penstock valve and the Johnson differential surge tank, 
which revolutionized contemporary practice in the matter 
of safely and efficiently controlling long water columns. 
At about the same time was evolved the oil thrust-bearing 
and finally the Kingsbury type thrust bearing, which 
was largely responsible for making mechanically pos- 
sible the great vertical units of the present day. Finally, 
there came a protracted and controversial investigation 


of draft tubes, which culminated in the development of 
such types as the Moody spreading tube and the White 
hydraucone. 

All of the above developments took place, or were at 
least well under way, prior to the year 1920, so that 
over a period of about 30 years all of the essential ele 
ments of design, from the draft tube to the generator, had 
been scientifically developed to a high degree of efficiency, 
usefulness and dependability, with one important excep 
tion. 

During the period when these improvements and ad 
vances were actively under way no serious attempt was 
made to rationalize the design of water intakes, the 
efforts of the designer in this regard being limited to 
simple arithmetical computations relative to average rack 
velocities and the fitting of structures of a more or less 
conventionalized shape as conveniently 
local topography. 

Early Intake Studies—In 1918, when the Queenston- 
Chippawa scheme of the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario had developed into a project of unprece 
dented magnitude, various problems of design manifested 
themselves for which there was no reliable guiding 
precedent, and among the more important of these prob 
lems was the intake from the Niagara River. The site 
chosen for this intake had several important natural ad 
vantages that fully vindicated themselves under sub- 
sequent operating conditions, but at the time the matter 
of design was under consideration there were two ele 
ments of the problem, which, in view of the magnitude 


as possible to 











Fig. 3—Intake for the Riordon power plant at 
Temiskaming, Que., where lateral space was limited 


and importance of the project as a whole, justified 
original investigation through every possible avenue of 
approach. These elements were: first, the necessity of 
reducing entry losses to the limit of practicability in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the multiplication of 
head losses in the 124 miles of high-velocity open water- 
way that intervened between the point of intake at 
Chippawa and the power-house at Queenstown; and 
second, the prime necessity of preventing the intrusion 
into this waterway of any part of the huge quantity of 
Lake Erie ice that passes down the Niagara River in 
the winter and early spring. 

To the above end there was carried out during the 
summers of 1918 and 1919 a series of large-scale model 
tests, using water in quantities ranging up to a maximum 
of 100 sec.-ft. These tests were made under the imme- 
diate direction of Prof. R. W. Angus of the faculty of 
applied science of the University of Toronto. Asso- 
ciated with him was R. D. Johnson, consulting hydraulic 
engineer of New York City, who had been retained by 
the commission to advise in the matter of the intake and 
waterway design. 

The experiments made during the summer of 1918, 
while of considerable interest and value, led to no finally 
conclusive results; but during the ensuing winter Mr. 
Johnson, making such use of these experiments as was 
possible and also of a principle previously put to prac- 
ticable use by his late partner, Petrus Wahlman, for 
another purpose, developed an original theory of intake 
design that was susceptible of rational mathematical 
analysis. The practicable application of this theory was 
confirmed by the experimental tests made in the summer 
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of 1919. The original model installation of what is now 
patented under the name of the Johnson-Wahlman draft- 
distributor intake is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

In connection with this study Mr. Johnson enumerate: 
the following fundamental elements of an ideal intake 
design : 


1. Interfere as little as possible with the natural flow of the 
river; that is, do not divert out of its regular course more water, 
materially, than the quantity removed through the intake. 

2. Actually intercept with the intake structure a much greater 
width of the river bottom than that which bounds a 
sectional natural flow equal to the amount to be diverted. 

3. Abstract the water to be used from the bottom of the river 
into subterranean channels where the course of the diverted 
water may be positively directed and controlled without appre- 
ciable influence upon the natural course and flow of tne undiverted 
water. 

4. Divert the water evenly; that is, in some definite proportion 
of the part that is rejected at all points. 

5. Keep down the entrance velocity at which the water leaves 
the river bottom to as low a value as practicably possible, and see 
that this velocity is less than at any other point in the intake 
system. 


cross- 


The first two of the above requirements are more or 
less’ general in application, and it was with the latter 
three in particular that Mr. Johnson’s theory was con- 





Fig. 4—Interior of the intake at Temiskaming, showing 
decrease in slot width in the downstream direction 
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Fig. 5—Power dam for the Riordon paper 





plant above Temiskaming 






The limited channel width and unusual position 
of the intake are shown in the plan. 
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cerned. Requirements 3, 4 and 5 are physically illus- slot in each tube is progressively reduced so as to keep 
trated in the test model, Fig. 1. This model employed a constant the amount of water delivered to the forebay. 
series of parallel intake tubes, which constitute the only In the first place it is evident that under such conditions 
means of access to the forebay behind the otherwise there would be a gradual increase in hydraulic loss, the 
closed bulkhead seen in the picture. These tubes, later total of which at any time would be indicated by the 
called “gathering tubes,” were placed flush with the bot- difference in level between the water in the river and 
tom of the river, as per requirement 3, and the vaned the water in the forebay. As this difference in level is 
entrance slot shown along the edge of the tube constitutes | assumed to be increasing, while at the same time the rate 
the element of design that fulfills requirements 4 and 5. of delivery from the tubes is being kept constant—and 

Considering again Fig. 1, it can be conceived that the therefore also the accumulated friction losses—it follows 
forebay level at the gathering tube outlets is being grad- that the increasing loss accumulation, as indicated by the 
ually lowered, while at the same time the width of the increasing difference in level, must contain some elements 
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Fig. 6—Parallel intakes extending upstream from the dam of the Chelan development in Washington 


other than the so-called friction losses. Obviously, an- 
other element of loss arises from the turbulence and dis- 
tortion that is induced by the impinging of the entering 
lateral jet upon the main water column in the tube, and 
which, being inherent in the fluid particles, is independent 
of such physical properties of fluids as require empirical 
constants for their mathematical expression. Mr. John- 
son calls these “induced” losses, and he defines them 
through the agency of a rational differential equation 
based upon Newton's second law of motion. 

The mathematical demonstration of this general 
equation was fully covered in an article by Milton G. 
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Fig. 7-—Interior of the superstructure, Chelan invake 


The trash racks are at the left, and the slot to the gather- 
ing tube shown in Fig. 8 is in the center. 





Fig. 8—Interior of the 17-ft. tube, Chelan intake 


Salzman, which appeared in the Dec. 16, 1926, issue of 
Enginecring News-Record, p. 998, and it therefore does 
not need to be repeated. Practically interpreted, this 
theory furnishes a precise method of designing an intake 
tube having such a combination of attributes as will make 
it best suited for the hydraulic service to be performed, 
and in harmony to the fullest degree with governing 
topographical conditions. It can be designed with a 
tapering cross-section and constant axial velocity, or 
with a uniform cross-section and accelerating axial 
velocity. Similarly, it can be designed to intake either 
a constant or a varying quantity of water per unit length 
of slot, the whole being governed by the varying width 
of the slot, as finally computed, and by the computed 
angle of incidence of the lateral jets, as fixed by the 
designed angle of the vanes relative to the axis of the 
tube. Furthermore, the diverted flow may be distributed 
over a multiplicity of tubes in parallel, taking increments 
of flow equally or in any other proportion, or all of the 
flow may be diverted through a single tube, these latter 
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elements of choice being governed in some measure by th 
surface transportivity of the source of supply. 

Briefly stated, the fundamental advantage derived from 
Mr. Johnson's demonstration is an accurate, positive and 
very flexible means of controlling and distributing intake 
draft, under conditions chosen at will to best suit the 
conditions of any specific problem. 

The Queenston-Chippawa intake, for which this theory 
was primarily demonstrated, has not vet been constructed 
as originally designed, since the bulkhead section alone 
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Section B-B Section C-C 


Fig. 9—Plan and sections of the Chelan intake 


has so far provided adequately for all operating require- 
ments without the necessity of adding the gathering tubes. 
Several complete intakes of this type have, however, been 
subsequently designed and installed by the author’s firm 
under agreement with R. D. Johnson, the patentee, and 
these structures will be illustrated and described so as to 
bring out not only the points that exemplify the basic 
theory but also the remarkable flexibility, efficiency and 
economy of the design as applied to specific conditions. 

Temiskaming Intake—Fig. 3 shows a completed gen- 
eral view of an intake structure built for the Riordon 
Pulp Corp. at Temiskaming, Que. 

The governing conditions in this case were: 

1. An existing concrete dam in which there was only about 45 
ft. of lateral space available for the insertion of an intake of 
sufficient capacity to supply 2,500 sec.-ft. to turbines in the power- 
house 1 mile distant. 

2. Practically negligible surface transportivity in the head pond 
and only about 15 ft. of water. 

The above conditions made the construction of a work- 
able intake of the conventional type physically impos- 
sible within any reasonable limit of cost, but inasmuch 
as there was no space restriction transverse to the axis 
of the dam it was possible to build at very reasonable 
cost the intake structure shown in Figs. 3 and 5. This 
intake projects upstream at an angle of 80 deg. with the 


dam to which it is attached. in order to use tl bottom 






1 
contours to best advantage. It has a length of 135 ft. and 
an out-to-out width of 19 ft. 8 in. The tube itself was 
designed for uniform axial velocity and tapered from a 





10-ft. diameter at the upstream end to a 16-ft. diameter 





at the point of junction with the dam. The slot was 





placed along the top of the tube, which was set level and 
about 7 ft. above the natural bottom of the head pond, 
thus giving the slot about 8 ft. of submergence 

The point to be particularly noted in connection with 
Fig. 5 is the fact that racks have been placed across the 
end and down both sides of the structure, thus making 
possible very low entrance velocities. 

The slot of the Riordon intake and the intake supet 
structure are shown in Fig. + with the racks in plece 
This view is looking downstream. The slot width de 
creases gradually, as the view shows, from a maximum 
at the upstream end to a minimum at the point of junc 
tion with the dam. A specially designed priming opening 
is provided at the upper end to initiate the suction impuls« 
that is necessary in order to make the gathering tube 
function according to basic theory, and thereafter there 
is a gradual accumulation of friction and induced losses 
along the axis of the tube, which in turn produces a 
gradual increase in difference of “potential” between th 
source of supply and the water flowing in the tube. Th 
integration of these losses by Mr. Johnson's method fur- 



















nishes the means of precisely determining the width of 
slot, per unit length of tube, that will be necessary to 
allow any predetermined increment of water, per unit 
of axial length, to be drawn into the tube under the im- 
pulse of the actual difference in pressure potential that 
exists at any point along the tube. 

The controlling factor of this design was the lack of 
any appreciable surface transportivity and the consequent 










necessity of so adjusting the downward suction impulse 





as to make it always materially less than the buoyancy 
impulse of ice, saw-logs and pulpwood. This resulted in 
such a length of tube and width of slot opening that more 
than ample rack area was incidentally available, and the 
precise distribution of draft was a matter of more or 
less secondary importance. Advantage was taken of this 
latter fact to save cost by omitting guide vanes and sub- 
stituting simple cast-iron separators. For the same rea- 
son the slot widths were designed in 17-ft. increments 
with right-angled offsets. 

Chelan Intake—The intake of the Chelan develop 
ment of the Washington Water Power Co., of Spokane, 
is shown in Fig. 6. While the general scheme of this 
structure is similar to the one just described, it will be 
seen to consist of two parallel intakes, the offset super- 
structure to the left of the picture covering a tube 14 ft. 
in diameter, and the projecting superstructure to the 
right a tube 17 ft. in diameter, for the supply of a 
future 18-ft.-diameter tunnel. This double-barreled 
structure will ultimately handle 5,000 sec.-ft. of normal 
maximum supply. 

Another point to be noticed is that in this case the slot 
openings are flush with the forebay bottom and com- 
prise simply an extension of the upstream apron of the 
dam. 

The slot and superstructure of the 14-ft. tube, looking 
downstream, are shown in Fig. 7, and the interior of the 
17-ft. tube, looking upstream, is shown in Fig. 8. Here 
is seen a slot structure designed for the precise distribu- 
tion of draft, with guide vanes set at a designed angle 
and the sides of the slot converging downstream in 
smooth unbroken lines. 

In this case the tubes were designed with a uniform 
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cross-section for accelerating axial velocity, and the 
slot widths and vane angles were designed to draw a 
uniform increment of supply per unit of axial length. 

The primary factors governing the design of the 
Chelan intake were: first, a soft permeable bottom; and 
second, a shallow source of supply with no effective 
transportivity. The final justification for its construction 
was its comparatively low cost. 

The general view of this structure indicates that there 
was no unsurmountable lateral-space restriction involved, 
but the soft bottom and banks gave rise to a construction 
and cost hazard that it was unwise to assume in connec- 
tion with the depth and width of excavation and the sub- 
sequent structural support, which would have been asso- 
ciated with building a conventional intake. 

As the general view shows, no unsupported excavation 
was involved beyond that necessary to adjust the general 
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Fig. 10—Intake at Grand Falls, N. 





elevation of the forebay bottom to the sill elevation of 
the sluice gates in the dam, as the narrow trenches ex- 
cavated below this general elevation were filled with the 
monolithic concrete of the gathering tubes. At the same 
time the intake slots have been given a submergence equal 
to the total depth of water in the forebay, thus tending to 
offset effectively the disadvantage of deficient surface 
transportivity. 

Also, as will be seen, the 14-ft. tube is provided with 
racks across the end and along one side, while the 17-ft. 
tube has racks across the end, along all of one side and 
along part of the side shown in Fig. 7. Details of the 
Chelan intake are shown in Fig. 9. 

The estimated cost of the draft-distributor intake was 
only about 55 per cent of the cost of an intake of the 
ordinary type, as estimated by the Washington Water 
Power Co., and it was installed complete for less than 
the estimated figure, inclusive of royalty and design cost. 

The Grand Falls Intake—The wharf-like structure 
shown in Fig. 10 is the draft-distributor intake installed 
for the St. John River Power Co. at Grand Falls, New 
Brunswick. This is also a multiple-tube intake, but, un- 
like Chelan, the two gathering tubes are in line, each tube 
feeding inward to a common central shaft, which in turn 
delivers 7,500 sec.-ft. of water to a pressure tunnel 
244 ft. in diameter, The comparative cost economy of 
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B., located at side of channel on account of ice conditions 
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this structure was largely due to the fact that it was 
built before the dam below was closed, so that the intake 
was built practically in the dry, and no cofferdam and 
very little pumping were required. 

The controlling condition associated witn the design 
of this intake was the large quantity of slush and hard 
ice that ordinarily passes down the St. John River during 
the spring break-up. In order that this ice burden might 
have unimpeded access to the sluice openings of the dam, 
no consideration could be given to an intake structure 
extending transversely into the head pond. On this 
account the design was limited to the consideration of 
an intake entrance free of the open river channel and 
with a rack structure parallel to the flow filaments. 
Associated with this phase of the problem was also the 
fact that during the freshet period, with the gates open, 
there would be a fairly high velocity across the face of 
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Fig. 11—Intake slot of one gathering tube at Grand Falls 
This picture was made before the superstructure was built. 
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the racks, while during the rest of the year there would 
be little or no velocity across the racks and therefore no 
appreciable surface transportivity. 

When the source of water supply has an appreciable 
velocity of its own, as in the case now being considered, 
any approximation to uniform distribution of diverted 
flow through the water passages of the conventional type 
of intake is impossible ; and in every such case it will be 
found that while the average effective velocity of entrance 
may be within the designed limits, there will be regions 





the central shaft. 
taken before the superstructure 
built. As in the case of the Chelan intake, the an 
setting of the guide vanes and the smooth converging 
lines of the sides of the slot me the points to be par 
ticularly observed. In this case also the tubes a 
stant area, providing for an accelerating ve Seales toward 
the central shaft, and the rate of intake per unit of 
axial length is also made constant. Owing to its location 
along the shore line the rack structure occupies the river 
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Fig. 12—Details of the intake structure at Grand Falls 


where the actual entrance velocity is so greatly in excess 
of the assumed average that the structure cannot func- 
tion according to design. The result is that excessive 
local velocities are induced, which not only give rise to 
head losses greater than those calculated from the de- 
signed velocity of entrance but which may induce con- 
centrated down-draft impulses sufficiently in excess of 
the buoyancy impulse of ice and other floating material 
to destroy the protective function of the curtain wall. 

To meet effectively the above disabilities the intake 
slots at Grand Falls were designed to secure an even dis- 
tribution of draft through the racks, and the computed 
guide-vane angles and slot widths were carefully adhered 
to during construction, the vanes being precast and set in 
the forms to the angle shown on the plans. Also, in order 
to secure a maximum of submergence during periods of 
low or negligible surface transportivity, the slots were 
offset toward the river instead of being placed on the 
top of the tubes. 

One of the completed gathering tubes, looking toward 


face only of the intake, the rear being carried level into 
the shore contour by means of a fill. 

The general layout of the Grand Falls intake is shown 
in Fig. 12. This plan shows the method of controlling 
the supply from the tubes by means of butterfly valves 
installed ahead of the 90-deg. bends, which merge 
the vertical central shaft leading to the tunnel. 

The longitudinal section shown in Fig. 12 is interesting 
in that it shows clearly how the angle of the guide vanes 
is varied in order to maintain, jointly with the varying 
slot width, the predetermined and designed relationship 
between the axial velocity in the main water column and 
the axial component of the entrance 
lateral jets. 

A Projected Intake—The salient features of the design 
of an intake for a projected development that is not vet 
under way are shown in Fig. 13. This intake is also 
intended to feed a pressure tunnel, the volume of supply 
to be 10,000 to 12,000 sec.-ft. 


In this instance the only available site for any type of 


into 


velocity of the 


Fig. 13—Study for intake in an unusually restricted channel 
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intake is a narrow strip of property immediately along- 
side and partly under the double-track main line of an 
important railway system, so that in addition to normally 
iunpossihle horizontal space limitations, it would be neces- 
sary to keep the whole structure below the track level 
by a substantial margin of vertical clearance. Under such 
circumstances it would have been physically impossible 
to construct an intake of the ordinary type, as the lateral 
space limits are barely sufficient to accommodate the 23-ft. 
diameter gathering tube shown on the plan. This lateral 
space limitation is of course responsible for the deep 
trench in which the tube is placed and for the placing of 
the racks horizontally over the whole length of the open- 
ing over the gathering tube. 

General Observations—The Queenston intake was de- 
signed with multiple parallel tubes, projecting toward 
mid-section of a source of supply having considerable 
transportivity and transverse to the direction of flow. 
The slots and vane angles were designed so as to make 
the gathering tube absorb a gradually decreasing incre- 
ment of supply per unit of axial length as the river sec- 
tion became shallower approaching the shore. The axial 
velocity in each tube was constant for the outer 150 ft. 
and accelerating for the rest of the length of the slot, 
and the slots were on the downstream side of the tubes. 
The Riordon intake is a single tube projecting up- 


Rate Schedule of Atlantic City 
Sewer Company 


Privately owned sewer system and pub- 
licly owned waterworks with lack of 
water meters causes flat sewer rates 


By C. G. WIGLEY 
Consulting Engineer, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARGES for sewer service made by the company 
operating the sewerage system of Atlantic City, 
N. J., are based upon the estimated quantities of sewage 
contributed by the premises served. The gross income 
for sewage collection and treatment was fixed by the 
state public utility commission after submission of evi- 
dence as to the necessary operating expenses, a fair 
return upon the depreciated value of the system and an 
allowance for depreciation. The gross income was then 
divided into units that were applied to the number of 
rooms, number of fixtures, ‘occupational charges and 
special charges. Sewer charges could not be based on 
water consumption because not all water services are 
metered; also the waterworks are owned by the city. 
Practically all buildings in Atlantic City are potential 
hotels or rooming houses, and the number of rooms is 
a measure of the capacity of the building to provide 
living quarters for residents or visitors. Experience has 
demonstrated that as the number of toilets, baths, show- 
ers and other plumbing fixtures is increased the water 
consumption per capita increases likewise, and for this 
reason the number of fixtures is included in the basis 
for the rate schedule. The nature of the business car- 
ried on will also affect the quantity of sewage discharged. 
For example, sewage from a restaurant will be greater 
in volume and more difficult to treat than that from a 
clothing store. The fourth item, special services, is to 
represent cost of handling wastes from sources or ap- 
paratus not included in the original ordinance. Dish- 
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stream in mid-section parallel to the direction of flow. 
The increment of absorbed flow is constant per unit of 
axial length, and the flow in the tube is maintained at 
constant velocity throughout its length. 

The Chelan intake is of the multiple type with tubes 
parallel, and projecting upstream in mid-section parallel 
to the direction of flow. The increment of absorbed flow 
is constant per unit of axial length, with a uniformly 
accelerated velocity in the tube. 

The Grand Falls intake is of the multiple type but with 
tubes in line and of opposite sense, instead of parallel, 
and close along the shore line, instead of in mid-section. 
Here also the absorbed increment of flow is constant 
per unit of axial length, with a uniformly accelerated 
velocity in the tube. 

The above concluding summary is set down for the 
purpose of emphasizing the very great degree of adapt- 
ability which this type of intake possesses as related to 
local physical conditions, and the many combinations of 
predetermined elements of design that can be applied 
to its purely hydraulic functions with a degree of cer- 
tainty and precision hitherto unattainable. While further 
improvements and refinements may be expected, the 
Johnson-Wahlman draft-distributor intake nevertheless 
constitutes, in its present stage of development, a definite 
advance in contemporary hydraulic engineering practice. 





washing machines, for example, using a large volume 
of water, have come into use since the original ordi- 
nance was passed. 


The following charges are for one year, payable in 
advance, without rebate on account of disconnection or 
non-use of the property for part of the year. 


For each hotel, boarding-house, house, apartment house, boat 
house, cottage, dwelling, tenement or office building, $1.15 for each 
room, not counting bath or toilet rooms, pantries, vestibules, 
closets, heater rooms, laundries or hallways, and an additional 
charge of $1.10 for each fixture connected with the sewer. The 
word “fixture” means a bathtub with or without shower attach- 
ment, washbasin, toilet, sink, slop hopper, urinal, separate shower 
or laundry tub. (A two-part tub 1s considered as one fixture, 
and each additional laundry tub is classed as one fixture.) Drains 
other than on fixtures are charged at the following rates: 14-in. 
trap, $1.10; 14- to 4-in. drains, $8.45; 4- to 6-in. drains, $16.90. 

In addition to the above room and fixture rates, there is an 
additional charge of $13.50 for premises occupied as saloons, 
barrooms and pool rooms. 

Stores and general offices are charged $6.75 for each 2,000 sq.ft. 
of floor area or fraction thereof; private schools having 25 pupils 
or more, $16.90; banking rooms, $16.90; public bath houses, $1.70 
for each ten bath rooms or fraction thereof; bakeries, in addition 
to store rate for floor space, $20.30; restaurants and cafes, same 
rate as saloons; steam laundry, $67.60; dairies, $20.30; bottling 
houses, $42.25; fish and oyster markets, $25.35; churches, $8.45; 
workshops, $8.45 for each 2,000 sq.ft. or fraction thereof ; theaters 
or music halls, $42.25; ice cream factories, $33.80; piers, $101.40; 
halls and lodge rooms, $8.45 for each 2,000 sq.ft. of floor area 
or fraction thereof; soda-water stands and fountains, $3.40 in 
addition to the store rate; meat markets, $42.25; dish-washing 
machines, $8.45; dish tubs, $1.70 for each section; drinking foun- 
tains, dental fountains and ice-box drains, 85c.; public garages 
having floor space under 12,000 sq.ft., $59.15, and $5.10 for each 
1,000 sq.ft. or fraction thereof over 12,000 sq.ft.; dyeing and 
cleaning establishments, $19.50; storage houses, $8.45 for each 
2,000 sq.ft. or fraction thereof of floor space. 

For all other places and fixtures such rates as are agreed upon 
by the company and lessee or owner of the premises. 


The sewage from the city is entirely domestic in 
character except for small quantities of dyeing and 
cleaning liquids, as there are no factories discharging 
manufacturing wastes. The sewage flow varies from 
12,000,000 gal. a day in winter to approximately 21 
m.g.d. in summer. All of it is pumped and treated. 
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Reinforcing Main-Line Railway 
Bridge by Welding 


By A. M. KNOWLES 


Assistant Engineer of Structures, 
Erie Railroad Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


TRENGTHENING of two deckplate-girder spans 
on the main line of the Erie Railroad in Akron. 
Ohio, to carry an equivalent of Cooper's E-73 loading. 
as compared with their original design for Cooper’s E-40 
and E-50 loadings, has recently been successfully accom- 
plished by welding reinforcing plates to the flanges of the 
girders. The elimination of the need for any falsework 
beneath the bridge, where other railway tracks were 
located, was one of the principal advantages of the work. 
The work was part of an extensive program under- 
taken during 1930 by the Erie Railroad’s department 
of structures to strengthen many of the bridges between 
Hornell, N. Y., and Marion, Ohio, to permit the use 
of new and heavier locomotives. Many of these bridges 
were of plate-girder construction and were reinforced by 
cutting out flange rivets in the coverplates, adding addi- 
tional plates and re-riveting. However, as this work 
was done under traffic, temporary falsework was required 
to support the girders while the rivets were cut out, and 
to support the jacks that were used to secure a proper 
center camber while the new coverplates were being 
added. It was also necessary to disturb the track struc- 
ture to insert the new coverplates on the top flanges, and 
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this work had to be done between train movements 
On the Akron bridge, however, the presence of tracks 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, of telegraph lines and 
of the Pennsylvania & Ohio canal under the bridge made 
it difficult, if not impracticable, to use falsework. The 
adoption of are welding proved advantageous, because no 
falsework was necessary and it was not necessary to dis- 
turb the bridge deck or the track. 

The bridge is of deck-plate-girder construction, one 
span 95 ft. and the other 101 ft. long, carrying two 
tracks on a 4-deg. curve. The 95-ft. span was designed 
and built in 1903, and the 101-ft. span in 1911, for the 
equivalent of about Cooper’s E-40 and E-50 loadings, 
respectively ; the locomotives to be used at present are 
the equivalent for these span lengths to about Cooper's 
I-73 loading. To keep the stresses within safe limits, 
allowing some increase over normal design stress, there 
had to be added about 36 sq.in. of metal to each flange 
of the 1903 span and 22.3 sq.in. to the 1911 span. 

The illustrations show where reinforcing material was 
added between the outstanding legs of the upper and 
lower angles of each flange on each side of the girders 
The short stiffeners between the double-flange angles 
were cut off,,and vertical reinforcing plates were set in 
outside the heads of rivets and against short liner plates 
placed at intervals and having holes large enough to go 
over the rivet heads. 

To admit the reinforcing plates on the inside faces 
of the girder flanges, the gusset plates connecting the 
intermediate cross-frames to the girder were cut away 
above and below the frames. The parts of the gussets 
cut away were replaced and welded to the frames and 
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Fig. 1—Structural welding details used in reinforcing Erie Railroad bridge in Akron, Ohio 


All welds are continuous and not less than @ in, in size. 


New material added is shown in heavy lines, 













































































Fig. 2—Welded reinforcing plate along lower flange of 
100-ft. plate girder 
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clear vivets in vertical legs of flange angles by virtue 
of 


small filler plates punched to fit over rivet heads. 







to the flanges of girders after the side reinforcing plates 
were in place. With the addition of the reinforcing 
plates to each side of the girder flanges, the short stiffen- 
ers removed were not considered necessary and were not 
replaced. 











The edges of the reinforcing plates adjacent to the 
coverplated flange angles were scalloped to clear the 
coverplate rivet heads; and when more than one thick- 
ness of reinforcing plate was used, the under plates 
were beveled along their edges for butt-welding, to per- 
mit the next outer plate to be placed in contact with the 
first plate without riding on the welds of the under plate. 

The work was done by the Hallen Welding Service, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. The contractor provided 
temporary steel brackets, spot-welded to the stiffeners of 
the girders for supports of scaffolding along both the 
upper and lower flanges, as shown in Fig. 3. Between 
girders, scaffolding was provided on the crossframes 
and bracing. Two single-operator and one duo-operator 
gasoline welder of 300-amp. capacity were used. Steel 
reinforcing plates aggregated 63,000 Ib., and 2,460 Ib. of 
'y-in. welding wire was employed. 
aged 70 lin.ft. of 

















) The welders aver- 
3-in. fillet down-welding and 40 lin.ft. 
of 3-in. fillet overhead-welding per day. 


























and old canal (near left abutment) beneath 








Fig. 3—Reinforcing plate-girder flanges by welding permits uninterrupted train 
movements by eliminating need for falsework and for disturbing ties and ballast 


Falsework was impracticable because of busy tracks 
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Grade-Crossing Accident 
' Prevention 


HE ADOPTION of a uniform program in an 
attempt to reduce grade-crossing accidents through- 
out the United States was urged by J. G. Hunter, trans- 
portation engineer, California railroad commission, in a 
paper at the ninth annual conference of state utility 
commission engineers, Washington, D. C. Mr. Hunter 
emphasized the need for a national program of grade- 
crossing protection. The suggested program follows: 
1. Jurisdiction over grade crossings should rest with 
one public body in each state, having authority over 
both rail and highway traffic and equipped with the 


necessary trained men to handle the problem in an effi- 
cient manner. 


2. In order that the problem may be handled in an 


orderly manner and provide the public with the greatest 
return for the money spent, a complete survey should be 
made of all grade crossings. 

3. A program should be outlined of grade-crossing 
elimination by relocation or separation, based upon the 
available money and in the order of treatment first to 
the more important and hazardous crossings. 

4. Grade crossings should be provided with adequate 
protection, either manual or automatic. In view of the 
fact that protected crossings are far in the minority, 
added protection should first be afforded to the important 
crossings, especially when the view is obstructed. 

5. Crossing signals and markings should be confined 
to a few standards, preferably one. Such a signal should 
be distinctive and dependable to operate at all times. 

6. Excessive operation of warning signals should be 
eliminated by the use of proper circuits or controls: 
otherwise their effectiveness is materially reduced. 

7. In all cases an effort should be made to secure an 
unobstructed view unless prohibited by excessive expense. 

8. Flagmen at crossings should be invested with 
the authority to arrest all persons disregarding stop 
signals. 

9. The creation of new crossings should be avoided. 

10. Existing crossings that are not reasonably required 
by public convenience and necessity should be closed. In 
some cases crossings can be consolidated, with special pro- 
tection to the one to remain. 

11. Suitable laws should be 
enacted, regulating speed over 
crossings and requiring motor- 
ists to stop before crossing 
tracks when a danger signal is 
displayed indicating the imme- 
diate approach of a train, and 
law-enforcing officers should 
give as much consideration to 
the enactment of grade-cross- 
ing laws as other highway 
regulations. 

12. Grade-crossing acci- 
dents will be reduced to a mini- 
mum only when the public does 
its part in using due care in 
crossing railroads. A cam- 
paign of education and instruc- 
tion should be conducted in 
schools, clubs and the home 
and through all available 
agencies. 





bridge. 
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Fig. 1—Grand Court, New Delhi, India 


Main administration buildings flank King’s Way, extending east to War Memorial. View from viceroy's reside 


New Delhi—Capital City of India, 1931 


New seat of government—Begun 1913, opened 1931—Official city founded in open 


country, but adjacent to ancient commercial 


ARLY in 1931 India opened and ceremoniously 
dedicated its new capital city, New Delhi, built 
in open country in about eighteen years, as the 
seat of the government of India. The establishment of 
a new capital or official city was decided upon by the 
British government some twenty years ago, the general 
location to be in the neighborhood of the interior city 
of Delhi. In December, 1911, the first stone was laid, 
but this was a ceremonial gesture only, the stone being 
moved later and incorporated in one of the main build- 
ings. In February, 1931, the new city was formally 
dedicated with the official but rather commonplace name 
of New Delhi. A view of the Grand Court, Fig. 1, is 
looking east along the King’s Way, at the far end of 
which is the War Memorial arch. The two flanking 
structures are the north and south blocks of the secre- 
tariat or administration building. At the extreme left is 
a portion of the colonnade of the circular Council House. 
New Delhi and Canberra—In establishing a capital 
city India has acted contemporaneously with Australia, 
whose new capital city, Canberra, described in Engineer- 
ing News-Record of Dec. 4, 1930, p. 876, was authorized 
in 1911, begun in 1921 and opened «(though uncom- 
pleted) in 1927. In both cases the selected site was in 
open country, so that city planning was unhampered by 
existing occupancy. But New Delhi was located adjacent 
to an existing city and railway center, while Canberra 
was far removed from any center of population or sys- 
tem of transportation. Again, the Indian capital is a city 
only, while Canberra, like Washington, includes a federal 
district. On the other hand, although New Delhi is not 
yet entirely developed, its main buildings have been 
erected as designed and constitute permanent and monu- 
mental structures. At Canberra, financial conditions in 
Australia, consequent upon the World War, necessitated 
the construction of buildings far less costly and elaborate 
than those originally planned, leaving the latter for some 
future time. 


Site Selection—Formerly the seat of the government 


City plan, public works and utilities—Comparison with Australia’s new capital 





city — Monumental structures — 


of India was at Calcutta, the large commercial city and 
port on the northeast coast, with the mountain town o1 
resort of Simla as a semi-official seat during the hot 
season. The ancient city of Delhi, dating from the 
twelfth century and now also one of the large modern 
cities of India, is some 850 miles inland and northwest 
of Calcutta in an almost desert region at about 750 ft 
above sea level. Climatic conditions range from 110 
deg. F. with low humidity to almost complete saturation 
at 90 deg. and to a dry cold at 40 deg. A geographical 
map and location plan are shown in Fig. 2. The centers 
of the government city and the commercial city are about 
24 miles apart, but their outlying districts are practically 
in contact and many of the new utilities serve both cities 

Alternative sites were proposed north and south of 
Delhi, but after sharp competition and controversy the 
southern site was selected in 1913. This selection was 
based largely upon sanitary conditions, since the northern 
site was a low-lying region waterlogged by many years 
of excessive irrigation, so that fillmg and drainage at 
practically prohibitive cost would be required. On _ the 
other hand, the southern site was high and well drained 
However, its preparation involved heavy work in thi 
removal of small rock hills or buttes and the leveling ot} 
great mounds of sand and débris accumulated during cen 
turies of brickmaking. Two of these mounds were 60 
to 80 ft..high and covered about 20 acres each. One 
large hill near the center of the area was retained as a 
conspicuous site for the main group of government build 
ings, overlooking both the new and the old cities 

City Planning—Preliminary designs and estimates 
were made under the direction of Sir T. R. |. Ward 
The city plan was prepared by an English committee com 
posed of Capt. Swinton (a former chairman of the Lon 
don county council); J. A. Brodie, city engineer of 
Liverpool, and Sir E. L. Lutyens, architect. It had been 
expected that the city could be built in about five years 
and at a cost of about $25,000,000, but the World War 
stopped all proceedings for some years and raised costs 
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Fig. 2—New capital city of India built on a plain 
adjacent to ancient Delhi and some 850 miles from 
the former capital at Calcutta 


to such an extent as practically to double the estimate. 
Given open, unoccupied and practically level country as 
its groundwork, the committee had a free hand in laying 
out the plan. Its street layout is a combination of 
equilateral triangles, with open circular spaces at inter- 
sections to provide for rotary movements of traffic and 
thus simplify traffic control. 

The basic feature of the plan, shown in Fig. 3, is 
the King’s Way, a long parked thoroughfare, nearly 
1,200 ft. wide between the official residences which front 


upon it. It les in an east-west line. The main road 
from the old city leads to the east end of this King’s 
Way, the entrance to which is marked by the War Mem- 
orial, 140 ft. high, with an archway 75 ft. high. At its 


west end is the Grand Court, flanked by the two secre- 
tariat or administration buildings (Figs. 1 and 4) and 
closed by the residence for the viceroy. To the north 
of the administration buildings is the Council House, a 
structure not included in the original plan but made 
necessary by a change in the system of government a few 
years ago. 

This Council House 
the seat of the 
570 ft. 
tions, 


(Fig. 5), costing $3,750,000 is 
Indian legislature. It is of circular form, 
in outside diameter, and is divided into three sec- 
with two chambers for the council of state and 
the legislative assembly, which are the two houses of 
the legislature. The third section has the chamber for 
the Indian princes, who are still autocratic rulers in their 
own dominions but are under the supervision of the 
3ritish government. These three chambers seat 200, 400 
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facil- 
ities in the way of clerical offices, committee rooms an] 
private rooms. 

Besides these great monumental government  struc- 


and 120 persons, respectively, and have auxiliary 


tures, the public buildings include an administration 


office, a hospital, two schools, police and fire depart- 
ments and miscellaneous buildings. In the residential 
section there are already more than 4,000 buildings for 
members of the legislature, officials and clerks, as well 
as quarters for the native servants. Types of residences 
for this dry and hot district are shown by Fig. 6. 
Building Materials—Native materials of construction 
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Fig. 3—City plan of New Delhi 


were utilized extensively for both economical and senti- 
mental reasons. Sandstone suited for the exterior of 
the government buildings was available in great variety 
of color, but the architects selected principally a red stone 
for the lower portion and a light buff for the upper por- 
tion. Unfortunately for rapid progress, the stone varies 
greatly in quality, the good stone of desired color often 
occurring in relatively small masses. Thus much time 
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Fig. 4—Administration building; government of India 


This is the north block. 


Note the frequency of water 





It is duplicated on the south side of the Government Court. 
pools in the surrounding gardens here and in Fig. 1 
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Fig. 5—Council House; 
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Contains the two legislative chanibers and the assembly hall of the native prince 


was occupied in developing quarries and locating  suit- 
able material, so that the construction period was gov- 
erned largely by the rate at which the stone could be 
located, produced and dressed. 

About 3,000,000 cu.ft. of sandstone in the buildings 
represents double that amount, or 400,000 tons, quarried 
and hauled 200 miles to a large stoneyard near the site. 
For interior work about 100,000 cu.ft. of Indian marble 
was used. But here also there was trouble, for while 
marble is found in various colors and of excellent quality, 
no large quarries had heen developed, so that the supply 
was slow and irregular. Local quartz was used to some 


extent in massive block and rubble masonry, but was 
more largely crushed for use as concrete aggregate and 
road paving material. 

For brickwork, local clay was used, and about 700,- 
000,000 bricks were made for the buildings, sewers and 
other works. They were burned in a plant of 22 circu 
lar kilns erected for the purpose. Colored tile was also 
manufactured, Interior woodwork is principally of teak, 
but a great variety of other Indian woods was used in 
the decorative finish and the furniture. Climatic changes, 
with varying temperatures and humidity, are very severe 
on such woodwork, and a special kiln was built for sea- 
soning the woods. -Beams, signs, fenceposts and rails 
and numerous other detail parts were made of reinforced 
concrete. The forms were placed in large tanks (to 
form pools in the future landscape gardening scheme), 
so that the concrete could be cured under water. 

A construction railway of 30-in. gage, with 60 miles 
of running track and sidings, removed the excavated 
material and hauled building materials and the earth for 
gardens and parkways. There was also several miles of 
20-in. portable track. But a large amount of earth ex- 
cavation and placing was handled in native fashion by 
coolies carrying the material in baskets on their heads. 
Building erection was done largely by stiff-leg derricks, 
including a system much used in E ngland, with a stiff- 
leg derrick on a triangular platform supported by three 
tall braced timber towers. 


residences, 


Fig. 6—Typical official 





Public Works—A new water-supply system, with in- 
take at the adjacent Jumna River, serves both the new 
capital city and the old city (see Engineering News- 
Record, M: ww 10, 1923, p. 841). Its filter plant has a 
capacity of 10,000,000 gal. daily. There is also an un- 
filtered supply for flus hing streets and sprinkling streets 
and gardens. A sewerage system also serves the two 
cities and discharges at a sewage farm of 1,600 acres 
south of the city. The pumping plant at the farm has 
a capacity of 24,000,000 gal. daily, but its capacity has 
not yet been utilized owing to the difficulty of eliminating 
the medieval and objectionable method of nightsoil Te 





New Delhi 





moval which still prevails in the old citv, as in many 
cities of the Far East. 

Surface drainage is designed for a stormwater run- 
off of fine per hour. Actual runoff is about 1 in. per 
hour, but i of this is diverted before reaching 
the city area, 
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Fig. 7—Typical streets and avenues in New Delhi 


the water to underground drains which discharge into 
a creek. However, for the central district, the runoff was 
taken at 1 in. per hour for surface drainage and 4 in. for 
roof drainage. About 50 miles of main streets and 
roads and 30 miles of service roads have been built 
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These have mainly macadam paving, but the most im- 
portant thoroughfares are given a bituminous coating 
in order to reduce the intolerable dust nuisance in this 
hot and dry district. Thoroughfares range from a mini- 
mum 18-ft. paved roadway with 29 ft. on each side for 
walk, trees and parking, to a maximum 40-ft. roadway 
in a 150-ft. reservation, as shown in Fig. 7. Landscape 
gardening has been carried out on a large scale under 
the horticultural department of the government, which 
has planted and cultivated a variety of native trees and 
shrubs. Water areas, formal ponds and fountains are 
also important features of this development. 

Five railway lines of four different systems radiate 
from Delhi. One line passed diagonally across the 
selected site for the capital and had to be relocated to 
pass around it. A union station, which at present has 
only a temporary structure, will serve both cities. A 
power station with steam turbine plant of 6,000-kw. 
capacity serves 85 miles of distribution cables and 130 
wules of street lighting. Health and sanitary conditions 
of the construction forces were so well watched by the 
government's health department that in spite of the 
gathering of thousands of natives there was no serious 
epidemic on the works, except the influenza epidemic 
which was worldwide in 1918-1919. 
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Organization—Planning and construction of the new 
city were under the general direction of a committee 
representing the government of India, with the minister 
of public works as president and including also the secre- 
tary of the finance department, the secretary of the public 
works department, the chief commissioner for Delhi 
and the chief engineer. The chief commissioner had 
authority to act for the committee in minor matters. 

The chief engineer, Sir Alexander Rouse (succeeding 
Sir Hugh Keeling), represented the government in all 
technical matters and in this position he dealt directly) 
with the two consulting architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and Sir Herbert Baker. His department included the 
following: (1) an architectural bureau for the design of 
buildings not assigned to the consulting architects and 
also for all field work; R. T. Russell was chief architect ; 

2) two construction bureaus, one of which had a spe- 
cial division in charge of the stoneyard; (3) an elec- 
trical and mechanical bureau; (4) health engineer and 
medical officer of health. The six heads of these offices 
occupied one building for convenience of frequent con- 
sultation. They were assisted by a secretary, a quantity 
surveyor and two financial assistants. In addition, there 
was a large drawing office, clerical force and blue-print- 
ing office. 





Railway Difficulties in India 
LOODS on the large 


rivers of India are a frequent 
source of 


trouble to the railways, the flood heights 
being sufficient to carry away bridge superstructures and 
breach the long filled approaches, while the riverbeds 
are scoured out so as to undermine even deep founda- 
tions. In the new bridge over the Nerbudda River, on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ry. (Fig. 1), truss spans 
on tall steel piers replace a plate-girder structure with 
massive masonry piers. At the left of the view is the 
remaining part of the masonry arch approach structure 
of the old bridge, which was completely demolished in 
1927. On account of frequent destructive floods on one 
line of the Bombay, Baroda & Central India Ry. and the 
prohibitive cost of bridges giving adequate flood water- 
way, some low-level crossings or “dips” have been built, 
with culverts for ordinary high-water flow and with 
slopes protected by heavy stone revetment, so that floods 
may pass over without doing great damage. Traffic will 
be stopped for a few days but can be resumed as soon as 
the water lowers to the track level. Landslides are 
troublesome in the wet and steep slopes of the hill 

mountain country. In some cases it is impossible to stop 
the surface movement, and Fig. 2 shows a masonry cov- 
ered-way or shed built on the Assam-Bengal Railway to 
hold the track and protect the trains. The foundations 


are carried into stable ground and the sloping roof per- 
mits the sliding surface to pass over it. 








Fig. 1—New bridge over the Nerbudda, India, with masonry approach of old bridge at left 
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Sand-Asphalt Roads, 


Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


. 


Field Observations on Highway Practices 


By C 


Associate 


S. HILL 


Editor 
Engineering News-Record 


Half a thousand miles of roads built on mixed local sand an! 


TYPE of bituminous concrete road in whcih local 
sand constitutes the bulk of the aggregate has been 

developed to wide usefulness in the generally 
sandy soil of Barnstable (Cape Cod) and Plymouth 
counties and the islands of Marthas Vineyard and Nan 
tucket lying south of Cape Cod. About 500 miles of this 
type of road is now in operation, of which about 175 
miles is state-system highway and the rest township road 
built under state supervision. These roads are carrying 
unlimited automobile traffic and a considerable volume of 
trucking, and in their more recent forms are standing up 
well under this service. 

The present specification and laboratory-controlled 
bituminous concrete or sand-asphalt road is a product of 
rather slow evolution. This began in 1905 when a sand 
subgrade in Eastham on Cape Cod was bladed to shape 
and given two 3-gal. applications of 85 per cent asphaltic 
oil drizzled on by a hogshead-type gravity distributor. 
The first application was covered with sand and back 
covered until bleeding stopped, when the loose sand was 
swept off and the process repeated for the second ap- 





Representative pit asphalt plant for sand-asphalt road construction 


plication. This construction provided active maintenance 
and an uneven road—but one vastly superior to loose 
sand. With modern pressure distribution and a loam- 
hardened subgrade this construction is still used and is 
giving a cheap road that costs a lot to keep up and is not 
very good, but it is mentioned because it gave the first 
impulse toward the perfection of a local sand and asphalt 
process that has proven good. 

The next advance in type was in 1909 to a sand-as- 
phalt mix, a rather crude product but nevertheless a 
bituminous concrete. Sand from the roadside or near-by 
nits was hand-mixed in boxes with about 5 per cent of 





asphalt carry the heavy tourist trafhie of the Bay State resort region 





90-to 100-penetration asphaltic oil and spread on the 
subgrade in thick before 
Compaction was with a hand roller followed by a horse 
roller, and some time later by a 10-ton three-wheel steam 
roller. 


a laver about 4 in rolling 


This construction continued until 1913; 
built that year is still carrying state-road traftic 
others have been resurfaced. A 


one road 
: all the 
ubltorm nuxture 
difficult to secure by hand, and control generally 
crude; the results showed up in the road 


Was 
, Wis 
It is obvious 
however, that a type of construction had been created 
particularly suitable to a sand country, cheaper and better 
than waterbound macadam, and one that could be 
proved by refinement. 


im 


From 1913 to 1922 was a period of experimentation 
Small portable mixers and driers replaced hand-mixing 
At first very little attention was given to grading th 
sand; in general a fairly coarse, clean sand was souglit 
and that all the se exercised. About 1917 
some experimenting was done with a cement filler; about 
10 per cent by volume was added to the sand. 
excellent results, but it was considered that the cost was 

than the increased 
\bout 5 per cent asphalt 
was used with the plain sand 
1920 the 
with 


was selection 


‘This gave 


greater 


value 


aggregate, and until 
surface two 


applications of 85) per 


was sealed 


1 oy: 

i-gal. : 
cent asphaltic oil, each blotted 
with sand. 


()ne-course con- 


struction was emploved until 
1921. The compaction was 
commonly less than it should 
be, and this fault high 


crowns and narrow pavement 


with 


resulted in surface inequalities 
and edge breaks. 

In 1922 a purposeful series 
of experiments to increase 
stability begun, and 
incidentally the design was 
changed; the crown was flat- 
tened, two-course construction was adopted, the bottom 
course was made wider than the top course, and the top 
course was built between side forms. The stability ex- 
periments consisted largely of penetration and impact 
tests of variously graded sands and mixtures of sand 
with stone screenings and hydrated lime. A_ tripod 
penetrator, with a square needle having a cross-section 
of 4 sq.in., was employed with full regard to load, time. 
temperature and depth penetrated. The asphalt content 
of the test mixes varied from 5 to 64 per cent. This 
simple experimental work gave the information for a 
bituminous concrete specification, which with refine- 


was CO- 


Spreading sand-asphalt surface mixture 


ments now controls all road construction of this type. 

Complete specification and laboratory control of the 
bituminous concrete mixture is exercised. Samples are 
sent to the laboratory twice a week for complete analysis, 
and sieve tests of the sand are made repeatedly by the 
resident engineer in the field. The mixture specified 
consists of broken-stone screenings and sand in which 
the screenings must not be less than 30 per cent. The 
asphalt content is from 54 to 64 per cent. Sand there- 
fore constitutes something over 60 per cent of the mix- 
ture. Both asphalt and mineral aggregate are closely 
specified, and particularly the latter, as below. A 60 to 


7V penetration of 100 per cent asphalt oil is required. 


Screens Screenings Sand Mixture 


Per cent passing ? in.. ine 100 100 100 
Per cent passing }on}in... 5-20 0-15 1-17 
Per cent passing { on No. 10 20-50 0-15 6-26 
Per cent passing 10 on 30 20-50 20-75 20-68 
Per cent passing 30 on 100 10-45 5-45 7-45 
Per cent passing 100.... 0-15 0-15 0-15 


The specification mixtures on road work constructed 
as described below gave stabilities on actual construction 
in 1930 of 1,741 to 2,775 lb. per sq.in. with oil contents 
of 5.91 and 5.41 per cent, respectively. Without further 
details it is clear that nothing crude or indefinite exists 
in the control of materials or mixture, while it permits 
free use of local sands and puts no burden on the modern 
asphalt plant. 


Construction Practice 


The state engineering standards for roads of the class 

being built are followed in sand-asphalt construction. 
sriefly, the construction is a 45-in. bituminous slab laid 

in two courses between side forms on a shaped subgrade 
and sealed with 4 gal. per yard of asphalt oil covered with 
sand. Width, ‘grades, curvature, alignment and drainage 
are the standards of the class of road being built. In 
general construction procedure is about as follows: the 
sand subgrade is consolidated or hardened. From 4 to 6 
in. of loam or loam and clay is spread on the sand and is 
rolled and shaped, partly incorporating with or bonding 
into the sand until a firm and hard crust is secured. This 
foundation is naturally flexible, but on confined sand it 
is exceptionally strong and stable. 

The bituminous mixture is prepared in a standard- 
type asphalt plant. This is generally located at the sand 
pit, since sand is more than 60 per cent of the weight of 
the material required. Pit location is determined pri- 
marily by the suitability of the sand and its availability in 
sufficient volume for the work; secondary considerations 
are central location with respect to the work, length of 
haul of screenings and asphalt and ease of pit working. 
Virtually every roadbuilding operation presents a differ- 
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ent problem of asphalt-plant location. In general, pi: 
character and quality are controlling considerations. 

Hauling either raw materials or the mixed asphalt is 
not the problem it once was. Modern high-speed trucks 
make small account of hauls such as occur on road jobs 
The specifications require that the mixture shall go onto 
the road not cooler than 150 deg. Leaving the plant at 
mixer temperatures over twice as great, the laying tem- 
perature required can be maintained, if the trucks are 
covered, throughout any distance of haul. 

At the grade it is the practice to dump the mixture 
onto dumping boards, requiring it to be entirely re- 
handled in spreading. The dumping boards are kept on 
the subgrade ahead of the spreading. Both spreading 


A sand-asphalt road surface in use since 1920 


and raking are carefully controlled, and the rolling is 
thorough. It is begun as soon as the material is stiff 
enough to take the roller. For the initial rolling a 6- to 
8-ton tandem roller is allowed, but a 10- to 12-ton three- 
wheel roller is specified for final compression. The rate 
of rolling is limited to 100 sq.yd. an hour. Final finish 
is determined by a 10-ft. straight-edge, which must dis- 
close only 4-in. variation from true plane. 


Traffic, Cost and U pkeep 


Sand-asphalt roads in the counties being considered 
are carrying a traffic up to 13,000 vehicles a day. Most 
of these vehicles are automobiles, but there is a sprinkling 
of trucks. At the minimum they are heavily traveled 
roads. The average cost per mile of the state-highway 
class (24-ft. roadway 44 in. thick sealed with 4 gal. of 
asphaltic oil and sanded) is $21,000 to $24,000. This 
is foundation and surfacing cost only. The cost of main- 
tenance for a five-year period, including 1930, is as 
follows: 


Square Yards 

1 1,474,107 
1,595,804 
1,847. 210 
2,091,114 
2,083,468 


Per Mile 


$46.81 
53.88 
45.68 
58.05 
61.70 


Per Sq. Yd: 
0.42¢. 
0.48. 
0.39% 
0.48: 
0.50. 


Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


[Miles 


132.28 
141.79 
157.93 
172.91 
169.58 


The development of bituminous-concrete road con- 
struction as described has been under the direction of the 
Massachusetts department of public works, of which 
A. W. Dean is chief engineer. The specific information 
for this article was obtained by an inspection of sand- 
asphalt road construction and from H. C. Holden, dis- 
trict engineer, whose district includes the territory in 
which a large part of these roads have been built. 
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Steel Mesh Filled With Asphalt 0h Spokane St: bridge this st 


a decking of treated timber plank, sey 


for Light-Weight Bridge Deck galvanized iron to prevent possible 


} 


; ‘ ' 
between the creosote and the asph 


was fastened to the timber decking by 
Construction provides smooth non-skid surface In thi : 


is condition the surfacn 


ne wa 
and weight economy for Seattle bascule span meet traffic requirements, but an asp 
heved warranted to prevent collection 
By P. L. PRICE dirt and to protect the steel. The mesh w 
Chief Engineer, Irving lron Works Co., New York City filled with sheet asphalt and rolled, as in standar 
practice. 
oo MESH of 14x,4-in. bars filled with Following the rolling, a loaded trucl 
asphalt comprises the floor of the bascule section of wide, solid rubber tires was run back and 
the West Spokane St. bridge in Seattle. This wearing deck while the asphalt was still warm 
surface laid over treated timber planking provides tl slight cupping in the meshes, which was beneti 
weight economy essential to the decking of a movable ducing a non-sk 


- 5 . - +} . “nie 
span. In addition, it produces a smooth wearing surface Ue city en 


gineering artment of Seattle, under 
of non-skid property and low maintenance cost supervision of | 


The public demand for bridge-surfacing improvement 


t 
ad surface. The installati 


dge cngemeer 


is evidenced by the increasing development of flooring 
Passenger-Carrying Cableways 


Aerial cablewavs for the transportation 


t nof sigh 
the tops of mountains have been developed 


ar 


degree in Germany, where a Leipzig firm hi: 


specialty of this form of transportation 


cablewav consists of two cars 


each supported h a carrving rope 
continuous-traction cable driven from tl 


Phere is a tendency to use higher tension 
obviate the ettect of sav wl 1¢ h cau 


supports. [extremely long spans < non, 
way at Table Mountain, South .\frica, extending 
ft. without intermediate support. The use of light 


for car construction has effected a reduction in the 
age weight of these units to 90 Ib. per passenger. ( 
mary speeds are from 980 to 1,000 
Provisions for safety are very rigid 
inspection of the cables, an automati 
the car to the carrier cable in case 
Placing asphalt filler on steel mesh bridge deck traction cable, and 


a car control that 
After the usual rolling a heavy truck with solid tires was stop at any point without the necessity ot 
run over the deck to produce a slight cupping, effective in : - 


making a non-skid surface motor operator. 


types. Requirements for modern 
bridge travel include light weight. 
smooth surface without joints or 
ridges, non-skidding properties and 
long life. Maintenance costs and 
traffic delays must be reduced to a 
minimum by public demand. The 
present installation is believed to be 
a successful step toward solving 
these problems. 

The steel mesh, which provides 
the stability and actual wearing sur- 
face of this decking, consists of 
longitudinal 14x,%;-in. steel bars 
fastened together vith bars of the 
same size to form an open-mesh 
mat. This mat is shop-fabricated in 
sections by riveting and assembled 
in the field by means of interlocking 
splices to form a continuous mesh 
over the entire area of the bridge 
deck. The splice eliminates joints 
and irregularities in the final riding 


; Installing steel mesh as Seattle bridge surfacing 
surtace, 


Woven into a continuous mat on timber decking, this floor was used on a bascule span 
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FROM JOB AND OFFICE 


Solar Meridian by Stopwatch 
By JAMES GIRAND, JR. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HE PROBLEM of determining the true meridian 

is one that confronts the engineer frequently. Land 
surveyors use the solar attachment for the transit, and 
in many cases run lines continuously with the sun as a 
backsight. When, however, the meridian is only desired 
to check a traverse, the solar attachment is unwieldy, 
and a direct observation on the sun is more convenient. 
The formula most used is 





;COS 1s S cos ( s oD 


wea 2 consi (1 
COS 5 4 
a \V ‘cos L cos h . ) 
in which L represents latitude of observer; /, altitude 


of sun; p, polar distance of sun, which is 90 deg. + the 
declination; S, 4 (L + h Pp); and Z, azimuth of the 
sun. 

This formula presents no particular difficulties, 
it involves considerable work. Four angles must be read 
on the transit, the declination computed from = an 
ephemeris, the altitude corrected for refraction and five 
trigonometric functions looked up, in addition to the 
routine of computation. The average instrument man 
feels that he is juggling with a handful of figures and 
he can only hope that the answer will be right. 

There is a simple method for determining a meridian, 
which may be deduced as follows: The basic formulas 
of spherical trigonometry applicable are : 

sin /} = sin D cos L. + cos D cos L cos t (2) 


but 


cos D sin t 


sin Z 


and 
COS ht 


where D = declination and ¢ = hour angle. The 
significance of the other symbols has already been given, 
Ditferentiating (2) with / and ¢ variable, 

d . d 


(sin /i) 
dt dt 


we have: 


(sin ) cos L + cos J) cos L cos t) 


i] it 
an OQ — cos dD COS I. sin f pa 
dt at 


COs h 





dh cos D sin t 


fais gene — COS L 
dt COs hh 


dh 


—sin Zz COs L 
dt 


ant th 
sin Z = ~cos L (4) 
adh . ‘ ” r ° he 
\s 7 is the rate of change of altitude of the sun, if 


we can determine this and know the latitude, the azimuth 
is readily obtained. y 

It is possible to determine the rate of change of 
altitude by observing the time required for the sun’s dish 
to cross the horizontal hair of the transit. The better 
method, however, 


is to utilize the stadia hairs of the 


Hints That Cut Cost and Time for the Contractor and Engineer 








transit 
from the calculations. 
the observation is illustrated in the accompanying figure 
and sample notes. 

A stopwatch is practically essential for accurate results, 
although approximate values can be obtained with an 


and thus eliminate the variable semi-diameter 


The complete method for taking 


ordinary watch. For very accurate work the stadia con- 
stant of the instrument should be determined. If the 
~ are properly spaced so that the intercept is exactly 
1 in 100, then the angle is 34.378 min. The actual con- 
stant can be determined by rod readings or by checking 
back on a known meridian after the observer has gained 
some proficiency. 

The method of observation is to set the transit up and 
sight some reference point. The telescope is then directed 
at the sun. If no solar eyepiece is available, the image 
of the sun may be focused on a page of the field book, 
which will clearly show the cross-hairs. In the morning, 
when the altitude is increasing, the telescope is directed 
so that some of the sun’s disk is visible below the lower 
stadia hair and the vertical motion is clamped. As the 
sun rises and moves to the right, the vertical hair is 
kept on the right limb. At the instant the lower limb 
leaves the lower stadia hair the watch is started and the 
horizontal angle is read. When the sun is about to leave 
the upper stadia hair, the vertical hair is put on the left 
limb, following the sun. At the instant the sun leaves 
the upper stadia hair the watch is stopped and the second 
horizontal angle is read. The average of these two hori- 
zontal angles is the direction of the sun. The time 
recorded is the time of transit and the dt of the formula. 


As the dh and dt must be in the same units, it is con- 
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venient to multiply the dh by four to convert it from 
minutes of arc to seconds of time. This is a constant 
for the instrument and is approximately equal to 137.5 
sec. of time. This 137.5 sec., divided by the time ot 


th 


. . . ( er . . . . 
transit in seconds, is the This divided by cos L is 


the sine of the azimuth. A four-place natural sine table 
will give the angle desired. 

For the sake of clearness this explanation has been 
very long and may lead to doubt as to the brevity of the 
system. Reference to the notes, which include every 
detail of the calculation, will show the simplicity and 
ease of the method. A table of natural sines and cosines 
is the only reference needed. As in all instrument work, 
results depend primarily on the skill of the observer, 
but with a little practice remarkably fast and accurate 
work can be done. It should be noted that this method 1s 
applicable to any heavenly body; a meridian can be 
determined just as accurately by observing the time of 
transit of the moon or any star or planet as by observing 
the sun. Best results are obtained when the object 
observed is about half way between the horizon and the 
zenith (the middle of the morning or afternoon for 
observation on the sun). 


Load Test for Steel Bearing Piles 


EQUIRED to test the load-carrying capacity of sev 

eral of the steel bearing piles used as the foundation 
for a highway grade-crossing separation in California, 
the contractor solved the problem by jacking down on the 















Jack places test load on center pile 


center pile against a steel heam clamped to the two out- 
side members of a three-pile bent. The bearing piles in 
the structure are 8-in. 32-lb. H-sections 45 ft. long, driven 
to about 35 ft. of penetration. The comparatively small 
amount of information on the load-carrying capacity of 
this type of pile resulted in the test requirement. Clamps 
were bolted to the two outside piles of the bent to sup- 
port upright yokes that carried a 24-in. steel I-heam 
spanning the bent with 2 ft. of clearance above the center 
pile. A 100-ton hydraulic jack was placed between the 
top of the center pile and the I-beam with the pump and 
gage carried to the side on a temporary scaffold, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The capacity of the 
pile tested by this method proved to be 60 tons as against 
the designed capacity of 30 tons per pile. 

The test method was developed by M. B. McGowan. 
San Francisco, who held the contract for building this 
structure, which carries a state highway over the tracks 
of the A.T.&S.F. Railway near Merced, Calif. The 


overpass was built by the California state highway com- 
mission. 


C. H. Purcell is state highway engineer. 





Traveling Cage for Window Washing 


By E. W. BURGESS 
Construction Engineer, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Following publication in the Dec. 4 issue of Enqt- 
necring News-Record. p. 881, of a description of the 
new A. O. Smith laboratory building, a number of 
letters were received for information 
cerning the proposed window-washing methods on 
the building. Among these was one from William 
H. Adams, consulting engineer, of Detroit, Mich., 
who stated, in part, “The problem of window washing 
has proved serious enough with original steel sash 
with 25 per cent ventilating windows. It would be 
interesting to know just how they solve it when all 
glass is fixed. Ona building for the Wolverine Brass 
Mig. Co. at Grand Rapids projecting brackets from 
the coping carry a continuous rail extending clear 
around the building. Suspended from this rail in an 
iron cage, the operator washes the windows, propel- 
ling himself around the building as well as vertically. 
This arrangement is effective but greatly disfigures 
the building. It would be possible to design a cornice 
arrangement which would conceal such a rail. But 
in this particular case it was a long after-thought.” 
Mr. Burgess’ article, which follows, solves the prob- 
lem of cornice disfigurement by using a track on top 
of the building instead of a protruding monorail 
—Epitor. 


asking con 


MONG the many unique structural and mechanical 
features of the new engineering and research build- 
ing built for the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is a traveling elevator to be used for window cleaning 
and replacement. This building presents 69,000 sq.ft. 
of exposure to view from the street, 43,300 sq.ft., 
6+ per cent, of which is glass. Obviously window was 
ing is a job of considerable magnitude that calls for 
equipment of the most improved nature. 

Most standard equipment for window washing is of 
the suspended monorail type. For a building of this 
character the cantilever suspension of the monorail was 
considered objectionable in appearance. In addition, 
due to the V-bay arrangement of the facade, it was essen- 
tial that a complete tier of windows be washed from the 
roof to the ground before proceeding to the next bay. 
The machine shown in the accompanying views is 
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Window-washing cage and roof apparatus 
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hand propelled along doul)!: 
rails on the roof by means 
of a chain and sprocket. Thi 
cage is suspended by three 
cables which wind on drums 
driven by a 6-hp. hoist 
motor, operating through a 
vear-type speed — reducer 
The motor is equipped with 
an automatic electric brake 
which hold the 
cage at any desired elevation 
after the current has been 
shut off. The platform of 
the cage is provided with 
rubber-tired rollers to pro 
tect the aluminum mullions 
from injury. A> clamping 
device holds the cage to th 
building, effectively elimi 


serves to 





nating any tendency to sway 
in the wind, 

Plate glass lights 9x16 ft. 
on the first floor and 9x13 ft. on the upper floors will be 
handled from this apparatus to replace any breakage that 
may occur. The glass is picked up by means of a frame 
studded with vacuum cups which grip it securely while 
hoisting into place. A small pump located on the roof 
and connected to the vacuum cups by a heavy rubber hose 
produces and maintains a 28-in. vacuum throughout the 
setting operation. Each vacuum cup is provided with a 
three-way valve so as to relieve the vacuum in individual 
cups when removing broken lights. A broken light has 
heen replaced in 35 minutes with this apparatus. 


Glass walls require a spe- 
cial cage for window washers 





Graphical Analysis of a Dual-Flow 
Water-Supply System 


By GRANT K. PALSGROVE 


Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


JROBLEMS dealing with the flow of water in a 

primary water system with two or more supply 
sources, When attacked analytically, are difficult of solu- 
tion because of the cumbersome trial-and-error method 
y. Their solution can readily be obtained by 
the graphical system here outlined, which was recently 
described in a paper read before the New York State 
section of the American Water Works Association at 
Troy, N. Y. Not only does the graphic system lead 
directly to a definite result, but the curves, when once 
constructed, can easily be shifted to depict conditions 
under varving conditions of flow. 

Solution of two typical problems will serve to illus 
trate different methods of approach to the graphical solu- 
tion. Both cases considered come under the classifica- 
tion “long pipes,” in which the lines have a length equal 
to, or greater than, 1,000 diameters. With such pipes 
the error involved in neglectng minor losses in valves. 
bends and other obstructions can be disregarded. The 


necessa&ry. 


graphic method, however, is even more readily applied 
to short-pipe problems and leads to a definite result that 
is particularly 
solution. 
Referring to Fig. 1, the two problems may be stated 


difficult to obtain with an analytical 
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as follows: (1) Determine flow condition in a gravity 
feeder system of three branching mains composed of 
a supply reservoir 4, a distributing reservoir B, and a 
feeder main with a given pressure head H3 at point C. 
Points A, B and C are connected at a common junction 
Y by pipe lines a, b and c. (2) Analyze the effect of 
adding a proposed additional source of supply D in order 
to satisfy an increased demand in the original system. 
In this case pumping is required, and it is proposed to 
maintain a pressure equal to /74 at the pump house and 
to connect the pumps with the ) junction through a 
variable-diameter pipe d and d’. 

Case I—Since all head loss is chargeable to friction 
in the pipe lines, this problem will be analyzed by using 
the equation for friction loss 


neo 


h — t D 29° 


(1) 

Analytical analysis of this problem is difficult because 
of the fact that the f coefficient is dependent upon the 
surface of the conduit, the diameter and the velocity of 
flow. For the graphical analysis an imaginary piezometer 
tube is erected at the Y junction, and water is assumed 
to rise to some level in the tube representing equilibrium 
of flow. Differences in elevation between this level and 
the water surfaces at 4, B and C are denoted hy, /io and 
hg. Each of these values represents heads available to 
produce flow between the Y junction and the point indi- 
cated. For this particular case, conditions of flow are 
assumed to follow the equation: 


Q2 + Qs (2) 


The next step is to assume, within the probable range 
of the problem, various values of I” and to compute 
corresponding definite values of Q, f and h for each pipe. 
Results should be tabulated to avoid confusion. Using 
the values of Q and /: thus obtained, curves are plotted 
in the following manner: Starting from a point O, 
high on the vertical axis, representing the highest water 
surface in the system, values of Q and ht for pipe w 
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Fig. 1—Diagrams of water system before and after adding 
pumped supply 
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are scaled off as abscissas and ordinates to give curve 
Q,. This gives flow characteristics through pipe a. A 
similar curve Q» is plotted for pipe b, using a new origin 
Oz vertically below the first at a distance equivalent to 
H». A third curve Qs is plotted for pipe ¢ with an origin 
Os located a distance Hs below origin O;. Graphical 
addition with a pair of dividers permits the plotting of 
a new curve, shown as a dotted line on the diagram. 
which is the summation of curves Qe and Q;. The 
point where this curve intersects Q; satisfies the condition 
of Equation (2) and establishes a definite value for all 
quantities and directions of flow in the three pipes. This 
being known, a hydraulic gradient may be drawn and 
a study of pressure conditions in the separate parts of 
the system carried out. 

When considering a problem of flow in short pipes all 
| "2 

, are 
2q 


minor losses and velocity heads, expressed as k 
simply added to the /h term of the table for each 
velocity. 

Case [/—<s a variation, the analysis of this problem 
will be based upon the use of a Hazen-Williams formula 


Vy 2 CP rr *On (3) 


assumed 


O04 


This formula has come into general use in waterworks 
practice and can be solved through the use of the 
Williams and Hazen hydraulic tables or their special 
slide rule. Case II has two complications: an additional 
branch to the system and a compound pipe line. The 
analysis, while similar to that for Case I, is based on 
assumed quantities rather than velocities. Correspond- 
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Fig. 2—Curves analyzing flow conditions in original and 
augmented system 


ing head losses for the several pipe lines making up 
the system are computed or determined from tables and 
entered into the several columns of a table. Proceeding 
further, an equation indicating the direction of flow is 
assumed, such as 
04:4 Gi Os + Os (4) 

Curves for the separate pipes and summation curves are 
plotted, the intersections determined and the equilibr 
point thus found 

Using this general system of solution, there are many 
variations in the type of problem and method of attack 
that can be used. Once the principles have been thor 
oughly grasped. the graphical system of solution can 
readily be used for any multi-branch or dual-flow 
tem of feeders and their varving conditions 


Hint 


SVS- 


Correcting Eccentric End Connections 
of Old Trusses 


JAMES K. CAMPBELI 
Eadie, Freund & Campbell, Consulting Engineers, 
New York, N. Y 
ANY steel roof trusses have been constructed with 
eccentric end connections—that is. connections in 
which lines drawn through the centers of gravity of the 


Existi 
—& S68" & 
~Mew plate 
Yig'x 124 
\Wew 66% 4 1 


a 


(Gravity tank 


32 hedaman 
Elevation of Truss 
Eccentric end connection of truss corrected by lowering center of 
gravity of top chord 


connecting members do not intersect over the point of 
support. Snow and wind loads for which these trusses are 
designed are realized only at long intervals ; consequently, 
such defects in design are seldom brought to notice. The 
writer has recently assisted in the repair of two trusses 
used to support a 9,000-gal. pressure tank and a 12,000- 
gal. gravity tank for automatic sprinkler service. These 
were located on the roof of a seven-story building, span 
ning 61 ft. 2 between parapet walls. Lines drawn 
through the center of gravity of the upper and lower 
chords intersected 19 in. outside the centers of the 1 ft 
4 in. supporting piers. The upper chord of each truss 
exhibited a marked reverse curve, which shortened its 
ffective length, thereby permitting vertical deflection of 
the entire truss. Rotation of the end connections also 
caused slack in the lower chords, permitting further de 
flection. This deflection produced secondary stress in 
diagonals bracing the centers of the inclined top chords, 
adding to the distortion. 

As shown in the accompanying drawing, reinforcing 
pieces were added to the upper chords, so that a line 
through the center of gravity of the new composite sec- 
tions intersected the center-of-gravity lines of the lower 
chords directly over the support. The deflection de- 








124 


creased materially when the tanks were drained and was 
further lessened by the use of temporary bolted clamps 
to straighten the end sections of the upper chords while 
the reinforcing pieces were being bolted on. Turned 
bolts in reamed holes were used to lessen the deflection 
when the load was reapplied. 

The repairs were carried out by Adam Happel Iron 
Works, New York, under the direction of the writer’s 
firm. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Column Base Slabs 


Sir—In Engineering News-Record ot Aug. 6, 1931, p. 224, 
ippeared a letter by Prof. K. G. Merriam commenting on 
an article by Prof. G. C. Priester and the writer in regard 
to steel slabs for column bases published in vour March 19, 
1931, issue. Prof. Merriam raises the point that a 16x16x4-in. 
plate as used in some of our tests does not meet a conven 
tional area-thickness ratio, which he claims should be 200 
or less. It was evidently overlooked that the test results we 
reported also included a 1-in. slab. 

The A.L.S.C. in its 1930 handbook recommends such slab 
proportions so that columns over 10 in. will all have slabs 
of thickness ratios of over 200. An example worked out 
in this book on p. 438 arrives at a slab that has a ratio of 
376. If the same column load and concrete pressure as used 
in this example are taken, and a slab is designed by the 
method proposed by Professors Merriam and Downing (see 
“Design of Steel Column Slabs” published by the A.I.S.C., 
1929), the resulting slab is found to have a ratio of 349, 
which according to Prof. Merriam does not satisfy the funda- 
mental requirement of a column base plate. 

The tests reported by Prof. Priester and the writer were 
only a small part of those made. Tests had been made on 
j-. 5- and 1-in. plates using a round column and 4- and 6-in. 
H-columns. These tests were made on three different types 
ot foundation bases of different elasticities, including con- 
crete, which of course is the practical case. Further tests 
of a more comprehensive nature had been planned but had 
to be dropped as help and funds were not available. We 
therefore published some of our test results which we 
thought might be of some help to any one wishing to con- 
tinue this research to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In arriving at a satisfactory design of base slabs the prob- 
lem we have to solve is to tind a method of proportioning 
the slab so that the distribution of the load under it will be 
such that the concrete will not fail by crushing. The steel 
hase plate will not fail if on concrete. It should also be 
realized that the strength of the concrete under the central 
portion of the slab will withstand much higher stresses than 
at the edges, where the concrete is less confined. 

Because of the present widespread use of steel slab col- 
umn bases and the divergent methods advanced for their 
design, it is hoped that tests of a thorough and comprehen- 
sive nature will be made in the future to determine a satis- 
factory design procedure. C. H. SANDBERG, 


Chicago. Til Assistant Engineer. Bridge Department 
Aug. 12. 191 4. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 


American En gineers in Russia 


Sir—Mr. Carmody’s article on conditions confronting en- 
gineers in Russia, on p. 262 of vour Aug. 16 issue, is the 
sanest and soundest opinion on the subject that I have read. 
| write because other engineers may be interested in know- 
ing that my own experience in building 700 miles of highway 
in the city and province of Moscow in 1929 and in 1930 
corroborates what Mr. Carmody has said. Only in two 
respects would T amplify his statements : 

He speaks of the loyalty and efficiency of interpreters. 
That many interpreters have both qualities every engineer 
who has worked in Russia will agree. But we also found 
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that many of them lack knowledge of technical jargon, 
thereby causing confusion and even accidents. Some, too, 
prefer to use their own judgment about what is wise to trans- 
late or to have unsaid. Engineers need to be very much 
on their guard in these two respects. Anyone planning to 
work in Russia would find even a slight study of the languag: 
of inestimable value to him. 

The one other caution I would give is this: Mr. Carmody 
speaks of the advantage of working for “competent” Amer 
can firms having contracts in the U.S.S.R. rather than 
directly for the Soviet government. With this all the engi 
neers with whom | talked there were in hearty agreement. 
But I would stress that adjective competent that slipped 
in so easily that a new man might overlook it. There are, 
unfortunately, in Russia incompetent American entrepreneurs 
with neither ethical standards nor common honesty. They 
represent capitalism at its worst and make of Americans 
abroad a byword and reproach. Their workers are permitted 
to suffer abominably and unnecessarily, and sometimes in 
the end they are short-changed. An engineer should be 
absolutely certain that the American firm with whom he 
signs a contract to work in Russia is of high standing, with 
the unquestionable purpose of giving both the U.S.S.R. and 
its own workers a square deal. Only such firms can win 
the uncertain confidence of the Russians and secure for 
their workers the satisfaction of doing, despite difficulties, 
a really good job. 

Please accept my congratulations upon publishing an 
article so just and informative. H. E.v1nce Breen, 


Cornwall, N. Y., Consulting Engineer. 
Aug. 18, 1931. 


Plate Girder Stiffeners 


Sir—The article by O. E. Hovey (// V2, March 12, p. 446) 
presented a promising method for spacing stiffeners on plate 
girder webs. Unfortunately the crippling stresses were based 
on the solution of the flat plate equations due to Bryan, in 
which a plate initially flat has its edges fixed in position but 
free to rotate, the load being applied to the edges as a system 
of shears in the plane of the plate, it being further assumed 
that first-order failure will occur. In the case of such a 
plate, the diagonal in compression takes the form, approxi- 
mately, of a first-order pin-ended Euler strut on crippling. 
This, however, is contrary to the results of published tests. 
Turneaure in 1907 and the University of Illinois in its 
Bulletin &6, give detailed studies of failure of the greatest 
value, even though quite limited in scope. Even rolled steel 
beams, supported at the ends without any lateral restraint, 
showed stresses in the compression diagonal at crippling 
80 to 90 per cent of that corresponding to a first-order fixed- 
ended Euler strut (3.2 to 3.6 times pin-ended strength) ; 
failure occurred in such cases by the bowing of the tension 
diagonals on buckling, giving rise to a pull component on the 
ends of the flanges perpendicular to the plane of the web, 
thereby causing the flanges (laterally unrestrained) to rotate 
and relieve the tension, precipitating total failure. In the 
case of fully stiffened girders, the diagonal in compression 
crippled as a second-order fixed-ended Euler strut at values 
of stress more than four times those calculated for first-order 
failure, or sixteen times those to be expected from Bryan's 
solution. This difference is of importance provided the true 
crippling stress lies below the vield point of the material. 

A plate girder, or even a rolled steel beam without stiff- 
eners, acts as a truss in which the shear members are re- 
placed by a system of diagonal strips in compression and a 
set substantially perpendicular thereto in tension, deforma- 
tions being limited by the possible deformations of the stiff 
frame and the stresses set up in the strips. As Turneure 
has shown by his measurements of stresses in stiffeners 
within the working load for the beam, the girder acts sub- 
stantially as a solid member as long as the diagonals in 
compression do not cripple. He came to other conclusions 
through his failure to continue stress measurements to fail- 
ure and through his failure to recognize the similarity 
of stiffener stresses on girders to lattice bar stresses in the 
case of latticed columns. Lattice bars show negligible 
stresses until more than 75 per cent of the ultimate load is on 
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the column. For stresses below crippling, the two sets of 
strips share the shear equally. Above crippling, the shear 
borne by the compression strips remains substantially con 
stant, while the ratio of tensile stress increment to load in- 
crement becomes twice as great as before. At crippling, the 
girder vields appreciably; at tensile yield, the girder under- 
goes another yield; ultimate failure occurs by tearing of 
the tension strips. Any adequate theory of plate girder 
action must recognize this truss behavior. 

The type of diagonal strip failure depends upon the ability 
of the truss to maintain its initial plane, the ability of the 
chords to remain untwisted, the strength of the beam to 
resist lateral buckling as a whole, and the lateral restraint. 
By treating the compression strip (main diagonal) in suc- 
cession as a slightly imperfect column of higher and higher 
orders, we may estimate side deflections under load, and for 
a given slight deflection estimate the unbalanced side forces 
Similarly for the main tension diagonal. If for a given small 
deflection the restraining force due to the tension member 
is less than the unbalanced force of the compression member, 
and remains so for increasing deflections, the order of failure 
assumed is not attained. The corresponding end moments 
and rigidity in torsion of the flange may be compared. If the 
flange cannot balance the moment for such small twists as 
are possible at failure for a fixed-ended column, pin-ended 
action will determine failure at the compression flange. The 
method is an approximation to results obtained by applica- 
tion of the principle of least work in an exact mathematical 
solution, and is typical of approximate methods for all kinds 
of stability or buckling problems. 

Most plate girders designed by the usual specifications will 
show diagonal crippling by second-order fixed-ended strut 
action. If any lateral restraint is available, at least fixed- 
and pin-ended action will be obtained in the vast majority of 
cases. For this case it is not necessary to make stress reduc- 
tions until the ratio of clear web depth to thickness exceeds 
63, checking very well the usual ratio of 60 adopted by the 
A.1L.S.C. for use with standard material for which 12,000 is 
the proper design stress in shear. 


Bethlehem, Pa Epwarbp ADAMS RICHARDSON. 
Aug. 16, 1931. 


To Stimulate Public W orks 


Sir—We are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of vour 
leading editorial, “An Emergency Ahead,” in the Aug. 20 
issue. If every city official could read a reprint of this edi- 
torial some progress might be made in the stimulation of 
public-works construction as a relief measure. 

Throughout Indiana and the Middle West and, we pre- 
sume, all over the country the tax-reduction movement with 
a resulting complete curtailment of all public-works construc- 
tion is gaining tremendous impetus. The spirit of this 
“crusade” seems to be to carry on all public building during 
the peaks of the business cycle when costs are high, with a 
result that the bills, to a large extent, must be paid during 


the depressions. Epwin C. Hurp. 
Indianapolis. Ind 
Aug. 25. 1931. 


Pressure of 45 Lb. in Michi gan Wind Storm 


Sir—On the night of July 15 a rain and wind storm from 
the north swept through this locality. The night’s rainfall 
recorded by John Brown, cooperative U. S. Weather Bureau 
observer at the State Hospital near here, was 1.22 in., the 


heaviest fall of the year. (It is to be noted that there are 
now two Weather Bureau stations in or at Newberry. The 
older one, whose recerds are to be found in Michigan 
weather reports for twenty or more years past, is the one 
referred to above, equipped with maximura and minimu'n 
thermometers in cage, aneroid barometer, and standard 
rain gage. It reports to Grand Rapids. The second station. 
in Newberry village at the state conservation department 
headquarters, reports to Chicago. The equipment of the 
latter place consists of recording electrically connected 


tour-cup Robinson anem 
minimum thermometers, 
psychrometer. ) 

Locally the damage by th 
to trees blown across the state 
torn from trees. Mr. Brown stat 
blown across the state 
{ selected a dead bi 
hospital grounds, length about 6 ft., 
break This branch | 
branch being wedged into a 
lever about 


hospital 


inch broken trom 


broke avaln 

pipe so < 
ind break 
a check above this second bre ak 


3 in. from the w 


The rest 
First test break, modulus of rupture t278.5 Ib 
Check test break, modulus rupture ] 

(Break precipitated by touch of coat or sor 
Surface area of whole bran 146.44 sq 
a4 


Diametral projection of area 116.44 

Distance from windbreak to centre above are 

Weight of overhanging branch in test 0 

Arm of above weight (by balance) 

Total test moment S1S.S in.-lb 

Total wind load by proportion 9,376 Ib 

Unit wind force on diam, projection to produce 
9,376 »~ 144 46,613 29.25 Ib. per 


That is, a load of 29.25 existed on a evlindrical 
(the branch) at the time of its breaking by 

See Fig. 7B (p. 512) Scientific Paper No. 394, U.S 
Bureau of Standards, and also various mathematical diseu 
sions on air pressures on cylinders and it will be found that 
this pressure is about two-thirds that on a plate normal t 
wind. Hence plate pressure normal to wind during this 
storm reached 3/2 29.25 43.88 Ib. per sqft 

Therefore, it would seem that 45 Ib. per sq.ft. on normal 
surfaces is a not too safe value to use in design of building 
exposed to full storm intensity in N 
berry (latitude 46 deg. 20 min.) 
below the tops of 2}-story buildings 

During the last vear I designed a 60x120-ft 
having parabolic curved double triangular howstring trusse 
and a 12-ft. wall height in which | used 45 Th. per sq.in 
compression or 45 Tb. per sq.in. suction for panels, with lov 
higher stresses taken care of by extra nailing The test 
described here would seem to justify such a valu 
Mich R 
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Cost of O perating Private Automobiles 


Sir—The letter of S. B. Folk published in your issue of 
August 20, 1931, in regard to the operating cost of private 
automobiles, appears to contain one error. The fourth item 
in the table of costs reads, “Oil cost, cents per gallon, 25.6.” 
Apparently this should be cents per quart. 

The writer has owned and operated three automobiles dur- 
ing the past seven vears. Each of these cars was a used car 
when purchased. Costs are shown in the table below. On 
the basis of this experience the operating cost of 1.83c. per 
mile reported by Mr. Folk for a four-cylinder Whippet 
appears unusually low, 

Franklin 
acy) 6-cyl Convert 
Coach 


40,253 
6,046 


Fissex Fissex 
Coach Coupé 
26,892 36.986 
4,219 21,977 


Total miles run to date 
Miles run by first owner 
Miles run by present owner j 
come... 34,207 22,673 15,009 
Miles per gallon of cas 16.85 17.55 11.80 
Miles per quart of oil . 139 113 134 
Gas cost, cents per gallon 19.95 20 20 75 
Oil cost, cents per quart cnbatads : 60 25.00 80 


Gas, cents per mile ; 1 185 1 148 420 
Oil, cents per mile ). 194 0.222 238 
Maintenance, cents'per mile (including grease) 090 1. 320 161 
Tires, cents per mile aa 907 0.297 413 


hased for following 


Total, centa per mile 376 2.987 232 

In regard to the writer’s four-cylinder Essex it should be 
said that an attempt was made to keep this car in 100 per 
cent condition at all times. which accounts for the high 
maintenance cost. The other two cars have received only 
such maintenance as was necessary to keep them good 


. mt “i 7 
operating condition. Joun N. Brooks, 
Trenton, N. J. Assistant Division Engineer 
Aug. 24. 1931. New Jersey State Water Policy Commission 
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Illinois Prevailing Wage 
Controversy Settled 


Decision of the prevailing wage rate 
appeal board in [linois rendered Sept. 
3 permitted bids to be opened Sept. 8 
on highway work totaling more than 
$10,000,000. About one-third of the 
work is in the Chicago region, where 
the union scale of 974c. for common 
labor was confirmed by the appeal 
board. Elsewhere in the state the scale 
set is a compromise and approximately 
15 to 20 per cent higher than that origi- 
nally advertised. Higher rates prevail 
in the neighborhood of the larger cities. 
In general 40c. and 45c. is the scale. 

A taxpayer’s suit requesting an in- 
junction against awarding of highway 
contracts until the constitutionality of 
the prevailing wage act can be deter- 
mined has been set for hearing Sept. 16. 
The state highway department has 
agreed to withhold awards without a 
temporary injunction pending the 
supreme court decision on the suit. 
More bids will be opened Sept. 15. 


2, 
———%oe—___ 


Pensacola, Fla., Adopts City 
Manager Plan 


Supporters of the city manager plan 
of government won the election in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., on Aug. 31, by a vote of 
3,389 to 374. The city has had com- 
mission government for 21 years. 


Federal Highway 
Aid Jeopardized 


in Massachusetts 


WENTY BIDS were received by 

the Massachusetts department of 
public works for a highway project in- 
cluding a road and bridges at Gill and 
Greenfield, Mass. The lowest bid, of 
$350,997.85, was submitted by the A. L. 
Savin Co., a Connecticut contractor. 
The next higher bid, of $356,256 was 
from the Kelleher Corporation, of Mas- 
sachusetts. In accordance with the policy 
recently adopted by the state government 
to give preference to home concerns, 
Frank E. Lyman, commissioner of the 
department, recommended that the con- 
tract be awarded to the Massachusetts 
firm. The recommendation was adopted 
by the governor’s executive council 
which approved the award. 

Letting this contract to the Massa- 
chusetts contractor at a higher figure 
than that submitted by a_ responsible 
out-of-state firm has caused the with- 


drawal of $162,000 in federal aid as- 
signed for this project. This is inti- 
mated in a letter from Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief, U. S. Bureau of 


Public Roads, to G. H. Miller, federal 

district engineer at Troy, N. Y. Part 

of this communication, forwarded to 
(Continued on page 427) 
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STATE OFFICE BUILDING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This is the most recent addition to the 
group of government buildings in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, that is increasing the 
beauty of Scioto River shores. The 
building is of structural-steel and rein- 
forced-concrete construction, with Geor- 
gia marble facing backed by hollow clay 
tile. The main part of the building is 
317 ft. 6 in. by 73 ft. by 201 ft. 3 in. 





high, and has fourteen floors. A three- 
story-extension faces the river. Harry 
Hake, of Cincinnati, designed the build- 
ing, which is being erected by the Struck 
Construction Co., of Louisville, Ky., as 
general contractor. The employment of 
a safety engineer by the contractor has 
been effective in reducing the number 
and severity of accidents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 






Cobble Mountain Dam Contractor 
Sues City of Springfield 


The city of Springfield, Mass., has 
been sued by Winston & Co., Inc., 
Kingston, N. Y., original contractor on 
the Cobble Mountain dam being built 
by the city water department near 
Westfield. Conversion of property is 
charged in one suit, for $1,000,000, al- 
leging conversion of camp buildings, 
equipment, machinery, hydraulic ap- 
paratus and commissary supplies, all 
located at the site of the dam. In the 
second suit the plaintiff demands $327,- 
770 for highway construction; and the 
third court action asks for $440,000 
for back work and $166,000 for ma- 
terials. Winston & Co. were awarded 
the contract for construction cf the 
dam on Aug. 8, 1928. Work was 
started at once and continued until May, 
1930. The contract was then aban- 
doned upon complaint of the city’s en- 
gineers that specifications were not be- 
ing carried out. A new contract was 
awarded to S. J. Groves & Sons, Min- 
neapolis, on July 11, 1930, for the com- 
pletion of the work. Winston had 
placed 194,000 cu.yd. of rock fill and 
159,000 cu.yd. of hydraulic fill at the 
time of ending his contract. 

The dam will be completed some time 
this fall. 


°, 
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Investigation of Los Angeles 
Water and Power Opens 


An investigation of the Los Angeles, 
Calif.. water and power department, 
ordered by the city council, opened Sept. 
1. James M. Hyde, chairman of the 
council committee conducting the in- 
vestigation, announced that the com- 
mittee was merely conducting a hearing 
and that no charges had been filed 
against anyone. The announced purpose 
of the investigation to look into 
the affairs, administration and operation 
of the department. At the close of the 
first session, at which John R. Haynes, 
member of the board of water and 
power commissioners, was the principal 
witness, the hearing was adjourned to 
Sept. 15. 


is 


Seek to Stop Public Employees 
From Practicing Engineering 


In a movement to stop public em- 
ployees from practicing engineering 
and surveying on the side, Rochester, 
N. Y., engineers and surveyors have 
organized a body to be known as the 
Practicing Engineers and Surveyors of 
Rochester. Charles C. Hopkins is 
chairman of the executive committee, 
of which Lewis E. Kohl is secretary. 
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Federal Highway Aid Jeopardized 
(Continued from page 426) 


Arthur W. Dean, chief highway en- 
gineer, Massachusetts department of 
public works, reads as follows: 

The bureau is opposed to any policy with 
respect to a federal-aid project which in- 
volves a rejection of the bids of a respon- 
sible out-of-state contractor and the mak- 
ing of an award to a home contractor who 
submits a higher bid. Such practice is 
wholly subversive to the principle of free 
and open competition in the award of con- 
tracts for public works. If, therefore, the 
contract for Massachusetts project No. 
225-B (the Gill-Greenfield section) has 
been awarded to a Massachusetts concern, 
which was not low bidder, and the low 
bid of an out-of-state contractor rejected 
merely because he was from another state, 
we will not participate in the project. 

State Commissioner of Public Works 
Lyman is taking the matter up with 
officials at Washington in the hope 
that the stand taken by the federal-aid 
bureau may be modified or that this 
decision will not affect the total of 
about $3,000,000 in federal funds esti- 
mated to be assigned for Massachusetts 
projects. 

An attempt was made by William S. 
Youngman, lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, in a stormy meeting of the 
executive council on Sept. 2, to have 
the council pass a resolution to refrain 
from discriminating against out-of-state 
contractors. This move was not suc- 
cessful, as the councilors withdrew from 
the chamber when Mr. Youngman be- 
gan reading this resolution after they 
had objected its introduction by the 
secretary. Later the councilors decided 
to postpone consideration of all con- 
tracts for public works involving fed- 
eral aid until Sept. 9. 

*, 
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Baltimore Appoints Board to 
Make Garbage-Disposal Survey 


Abel Wolman, chief engineer, state 
department of health, and Bernard L. 
Crozier, chief engineer, Baltimore, have 
been appointed by the Baltimore board 
of estimates to make a comprehensive 
survey of methods employed by other 
cities in handling and disposing of gar- 
bage and also of rubbish. 

Contracts for garbage disposal and 
rubbish collection and disposal will ex- 
pire on Dec. 31, by which time the 
board of estimates expects to have a 
definite program for the future. 


- ——So—_—— 


Easterday Returns to St. Louis 
Water Department 


Elton E. Easterday, formerly division 
engineer in charge of water supply and 
purification in the St. Louis, Mo., water 
department, whose resignation was re- 
quested by Water Commissioner Ril- 
liet on Aug. 7 last (ENR., Aug. 20, 
p. 311), has returned to the department 
as chief civil engineer under John B. 
Dean, who was advanced to the post 
formerly held by Easterday. 


This bridge at Arlington, Mo., was badly damaged when struck by a 3-ton truck 


Thirty-second Accident in Four 
Months Damages Bridge 


The collision of a 3-ton truck and 
trailer loaded with apple-washing ma 
chinery with the end post of a bridge 
on U. S. Highway 66, at Arlington, 
Mo., resulted in the death of two men 
and the serious injury of a third re- 
cently. This is said to be the thirty- 
second serious accident at this 
during the four months since the pave 
ment over the bridge was opened to 
traffic. 

The bridge, a 130-ft. pin-connected 
span of seven panels, carries the high- 
way pavement across the main tracks 
of the St.L.&S.F. Railway, and is lo- 
cated near the foot of a long winding 
down-grade stretch of pavement ap- 
proaching the bridge from the north. 
The north approach to the bridge con- 
sists of a curve of fairly long radius 
compounded with a sharp curve of 200 
ft. radius that leads directly to the 
north bridge portal. 

The truck evidently gained consider- 
able speed coming down the hill, and 
the driver was unable in the darkness 
to negotiate the short sharp approach 
curve. A further factor was the lack 
of superelevation on the approach 
curve. The motor unit struck the 
northwest end post with severe im- 
pact, but remained on the bridge slab, 
sliding along the west side. The trailer 
crashed against the post, and was re- 
duced to splinters. 

The northwest end post of the bridge, 
struck by the truck, was badly buckled, 
as can be seen by the illustration. The 
ends of the floorbeams on this side of 
the bridge dropped vertically about 10 
in. and the connection angle between 
the west floor stringer and the floor 
beam failed by rupture. The northeast 
end post was sharply bent at the end 
of the portal strut and there was a sag 
in one set of top lateral sway rods. Ac- 
cording to Clair V. Mann, assistant 
professor of engineering drawing of the 
Missouri School of Mines, it is sur- 


spot 


prising that complete collapse ot 
bridge did not oceu 
The highway 


been asked to place 
ing signs on the 


} 
state department 
more suitable 


highway 
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Hoover Dam Notes 


during 


work was don 
\ug 29 on all 


adits 


Some 
week ended 
tunnels and 
Here is the record as of that date: 

Nevada adit, 178 ft. past intersection 
of tunnel No. 2; Arizona 
pleted to the intersection with tunnel 
No. 4: tunnel No. 2, 249 ft. upstream 
and 329 ft. downstream from the inter- 
section with the Ne 
back from the 
No. 3, 363 ft. 
downstream from its intersection 
the Arizona adit and 800 ft. 
trom the outlet portal. 

Rapid progress is being made 
Denver office on the final 
the concrete bulkheads at 
the outer 
are 


faces ol 


at Hoover Dar 


adit, 


com 


ida adit and 680 ft 


outlet tunnel! 


po! tal: 


upstream and 521 ft 


Wt 
Ups 


designs 
the inlets of 
tunnels. 


progressing on 


diversion Studi 


also alternative 
schemes of outlet works and on methods 
of grouting the foundation for the dan 
and the rock around the various tunne!s 

Seven-day breaks were made on 
second pretempered ce- 
ment. In this test the normal mix wa 
slightly the strongest, with the other 
mixes increasing in strength from 2! 
hour premixed to the 
tempered mixed. This latter mix, while 
below the normal mix in strength, wa 
also wetter (by accident). This test 
was extended to 54 hours’ pretempering 
of the cement. The peak seemed to be 
as before at the four-hour mix for th: 
seven-day test. 

The first pump on 
water system was started Aug. 27. Or 
\ug. 30 raw water was pumped as fat 
as plant No. 2. It is expected th 
water soon will be delivered to tl 
100,000-gal. storage tank. The chemical 
treatment plant is being constructed, 


series of wet 


four-hour pre 


the Boulder ¢ 
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Canada to Build Roads to 
Increase Employment 


The governments of the Dominion 
of Canada and the various provinces 
are devoting much attention to meas- 
ures for the relief of unemployment, 
the situation being considerably more 
serious than last year 
unemployed 


The number of 


registered in Ontario is 


about 120,000, and the total for the 
dominion is estimated at 350,000. Seven 


of the provinces have applied for aid 
from the dominion government, and 
negotiations are in progress to fix the 


conditions under which it will be 


granted. <A tentative arrangement pro- 
vides that the dominion is to 


pay a 
maximum of 50 per cent of the cost 
of roadbuilding, and further considera- 
tion will be given as regards the con- 
struction of public buildings and other 
works in municipalities. While the 
provincial governments will decide upon 
the rate of be paid, the do- 
minion requires that a maximum eight- 
hour day be observed, in order to dis- 
tribute employment as 
sible. 


wages to 


widely as pos- 


——— 


Reclamation of Columbia River 
Basin Under Consideration 


Reclamation of the Columbia River 


basin in the State of Washington will 
be considered Sept. 21, when engineers 


of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
will confer with Roy R. Gill, repre- 
sentative of the Columbia Basin Irri- 


gation League. 

A report on irrigation, navigation, 
flood control and power possibilities in 
the basin has just been finished by the 
\rmy Corps of Engineers. 
in eight volumes and 
made public until it has 
mitted to Congress. 


The report 
will not 
been 


is be 


sub- 


Tri-State Pollution Control 
Planned in Large Area 


Several plans for controlling the 
dumping of refuse into coastal streams 
have been submitted to the tri-state 
commission appointed to formulate a 
treaty to be entered into by New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and the fed- 
eral government. 

The members of the commission have 
agreed that the territory to be con- 
trolled should include the tributary 
watersheds and discharge points of pollu- 
tion contributing to the metropolitan 
tidal area. In Connecticut this would 
include all of Fairfield County and the 
drainage area tributary to Long Island 
Sound east of Fairfield County to and 
including New Haven; in New York 
all of Long Island, Manhattan, Staten 
Island, Westchester County and_ all 
other drainage areas tributary to the 
Hudson 


River north of Westchester 
County, including Peekskill; in New 
Jersey all watersheds and_ streams 


tributary to the Hudson River, also the 
kills between New Jersey and Staten 





Raritan 


Island, 
from Sandy 


Say, and the seacoast 
Hook to Ocean City and 
all those waters over which the tidal 
action is exerted. 

2, 
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Connors Creek Pumping Station, 
Detroit, Receives Tryout 


During a heavy rainstorm on June 
29 the pumping units in the new Con- 
nors Creek pumping station in Detroit, 
as well as the smaller unit in the intake 
well, were in operation. The four large 
&4-in. pumps are capable of pumpine 
225,000 gal. of water per minute each, 
and with the smaller unit, the combined 
capacity is more than 1,000,000 gal. per 
minute. 

During the peak period of the storm, 
about 50 minutes, between 4:15 a.m. 
and 5:05 a.m., about 55,000,000 gal. of 
water was pumped, which required 14,- 
000 hp. During the entire storm about 
97,000,000 gal. was pumped. 

Although water was standing over 
the curbs and the sidewalks on some 
parts of Jefferson Ave. just after the 
downpour occurred, no reports of flooded 
basements were received by the sewer 
department. 

Joseph S. Stringham, city engineer, 
said: “The results accomplished in the 
rain of last night, preventing flooding 
in the district, indicated that the ex- 
penditure of funds for the installation 
was justified.” 

The pumping station and equipment, 
which cost about $1,500,000, was de- 
scribed in Engineering News-Record 
July 30, 1931, page 182. 


fe 


Model Testing Well Advanced 
for San Francisco Bay Bridge 


Tests on suspension span models for 
the proposed San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge being made for the California 
Toll Bridge Authority in the new en- 
gineering materials laboratory, Univer- 
sity of California, are well under way. 
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The investigations include the constri 
tion and testing of several accurat: 
structural models on a 1 to 100 scal 
representing the 9,000-ft. main crossing 
between San Francisco and = Yerb 

Suena (Goat) Island, which present 
the major problems of span and clear 
ance. The present studies have intro 
duced several new refinements in thi 
testing of suspension bridges, including 
the application of wind loads 
measurement of resulting stresses. 

Structural elements of the models art 
made of cold-drawn wire and _ rolled 
steel giving practically identical physi 
cal properties with material that would 
be used in the bridge. The supporting 
structure of steel channels eliminate 
the necessity of correcting for room 
temperature variations in the model and 
provision to introduce temperaturs 
stresses and deflections equivalent to 
actual field conditions is made by mov- 
ing the towers and cable anchorages. 
For various conditions of loading and 
temperature, stresses in cable and stif- 
fening truss, deflection of towers and 
stiffening truss and changes in grade of 
roadway are determined. By means of 
an elaborate system of nomographs the 
observations on the model can be trans- 
lated into terms of the actual structure 
by simple inspection. 

The model investigation is under the 
general supervision of Prof. R. FE. 
Davis, director of the laboratory. 
Actual design and testing of the models 
is under immediate direction of Prof. 
G. E. Beggs, Princeton University. 
The work follows and extends the 
pioneer work he did last year on the 
model of the Mount Hope Bridge. This 
was the first structural model of a sus- 
pension span built for accurate stress 
analysis, and the results obtained by 
that investigation prompted the Toll 
Bridge Authority to use the present 
model study as a part of the design 
procedure for the proposed San Fran- 
cisco Bay bridge. C. H. Purcell, chief 


and 


engineer for the Authority, is in charge 
of the entire project. 





ae 


One of the models for the San Francisco-Oakland bridge 


: 100 seale represents a 4,460-ft. length of structure. 


Model on 1 


Area of members and 


loads are proportioned to produce unit stress and strains equal to those in the actual 


structure ; 


: total deflections are 1/100 as large. 
induced by movement of the towers and anchorages. 


Temperature stresses and deflections are 
Tower as shown is free to swing 


about horizontal axis; to produce effect of tower stiffness on model, weights are placed 
on lower end of tower. 
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Plan for Joint Sewage-Disposal 
Plant for Twin Cities 
Officials of St. Paul and Minneapolis 


have reached an agreement most 
of the major points involved in a plan 
to construct a two-city joint sewage- 
disposal plant, and attorneys are draft- 
ing a bill to be presented to the legis- 
lature authorizing the project. The 
bill, according to the present agree- 
ments, will provide for: 


on 


Establishment of a metropolitan drainage 
district embracing the 
olis and St. Paul. 

Creation of a commission of seven mem- 
bers to supervise construction of disposal 
works, including the mayor of city 
and two members to be selected by each 
city council, with the seventh member to be 
chosen by the six. 

Allocation of the cost of the works to be 
used jointly on a basis of assessed valuation 
for ten from the start of construc- 
tion, and thereafter on a volume basis. 

Construction maintenance by 
city of works it will use exclusively. 


areas of Minneap- 


each 


years 


and each 


Minneapolis has charter authority to 
levy a tax up to 24 mills to finance its 
share of the project, but St. Paul would 
have to issue bonds, authorization for 
which would require a vote of the peo- 


ple of the city or a legislative act. 


2, 
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Work Starts on Water-Pumping 
Station at Memphis 


Steam shovels started excavation 
work on Aug. 31 at Normal, Tenn., for 
the $2,000,000 James Sheahan water- 
pumping station for the city of Mem- 
phis. The entire working force on the 
substructure contract will be Memphis 
men, except five men brought from the 
Detroit office of Jerome A. Utley Con- 
struction Co., the contractor. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


Favorable Action Expected 
On Bill Funds 
For Topographical Mapping 
AVORABLE 


Bureau of tl 
r the 
Representative 


Allotting 


gress ol new method yosed by 


Vania, tor allotment 
graphic il mapping 
mie bli. PibchpPpPtiiA 
indorsement by Americ 
Council, its 


the 


constituent 

\ssociation of State 

amendment drafted for 

next interior department appropriation 

bill will considered by the 

Bureau at a hearing Sept. 23. 
The new 


be Budget 


method does not involve an 

increase in the annual appropriation tor 

mapping, which 
t 


ay eraged about 
$780,000. bu 


provides that $10,000 be 
expended annually in e 
gardless otf 
financially. 
tage of 


las 


ich state re- 


its ability to cooperate 
This plan has the advan 
permitting mapping pro 
gram to be carried on more efficiently 
and economically without preventing 
further work in states that are willing 
and able to match dollar for dollar the 
remaining $300,000 of the federal ap- 
propriation. With an even distribution 
of funds field work can be conducted 
more economically by taking advantage 
of seasonal conditions. 

Under the plan now being followed 
$237,000 of the total is allotted for map- 
ping federal reserves under the jurtis- 
diction of the Forest Service, Indian 
Bureau, National Park Service, and 
other federal agencies and the balance 
of $543,000 set aside for mapping in the 


the 


LARGE REINFORCED-CONCRETE ELEVATOR IN ARGENTINA 


One unit of the 80,000-ton reinforced-con- 
crete grain elevator at Rosario de Santa 
Fe, Argentina. This unit, which was put 
into service July 19, has a capacity of 
20,000 tons. The rest of the bins are to 
be finished by the end of next year. This 


is the first terminal elevator of a contem- 
plated system of more than 600 local and 
at least five terminal elevators in the 
grain-producing district of the republic, 
bids for some of which will be asked in 
the near future. 


199 


42 


states can be used for that purpose only 


contribute a similar 


iat } 
in states that 


amount, 
Defects of Present System 


The shortcomings of 


the present 
method ot 


the extent ot 
lapping work to the 50-5U basis of ex 


restricting 


is Well illustrated in the situ 


contronts _the topographic 
S. Geological Survey 
appropriations that 
amount to $543,000 


tate revenue, 
with e resu t he tne r I . 
Viti 1 I | opograph 
’ 

ranch has been able to use only a cor- 
responding amount of the $543,000 fund 
credited to its account in the federal 
treasury. 

Because of this limitation on the 
of it 


brane 


use 


} 
topogt aphnic 


} 
? . 
Lile¢ gray 


appropriation 
has 


50 of 


h been forced to furlous 
its junior engineers 
aides who ordinarily would be busy 
the field at this season of the vear 
throughout the winter. Without an 
allotment of $250,000 from the Missis- 
sippt) River carry 
mapping in Missouri, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the progress of the w 

the topographic branch would be even 
more greatly curtailed, as it is not likel 
that the Flood Control Commission will 
transfer more funds 
after this year 


about 


Commission to 


on 


ork of 


for this purpose 


Navy to Use Radium to 
Detect Defects in Steel 


Utilization of the gamma ray of 
radium to detect hidden defects in steel 
and other metals has been decided upon 
as part of the regular procedure of the 
bureau of construction and repair of 
the navy. A lump of radium weighing 
485 milligrams has been procured and 
is being prepared for use at the Naval 
Research Laboratory near Washing- 
ton. The price of this radium was 
nearly $30,000. It is understood that 
one of the deciding factors that led to 
the purchase of the radium was the 
recent discovery of serious defects in 
the stern posts of several of the new 
cruisers. Superficial tests were suffi- 
cient to reveal these defects but it is 
thought that the radium may prove to 
be useful in the future if the usual 
methods fail to disclose any flaws. 
Naval officers point out that large sav- 
ings can be effected if high-pressure 
castings are examined by the radium 
method before additional money is spent 
for machining work. It is also ex- 
pected that the radium will be valuable 
in showing up poor design and pattern 
work. 


Railroad Rate Case Closes Sept. 21 


The railroad freight rate advance 
case will close with final argument be- 
iore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington on Sept. 21. Rail 
roads and shippers have been instructed 
by the commission to file briefs sum- 
marizing the evidence for and against 
the 15 per cent increase sought by the 
railroads not later than Sept. 18. 





Progress of Federal Public 
Buildings Program 


That part of the federal plan to re- 
lieve unemployment comprised in the 


public buildings program under the 
treasury department shows that 750 
projects has been authorized and 164 


firms of architects are engaged in plans 
and supervision. Progress of the proj- 
ects is officially summarized as follows: 

Buildings to the number of 115 have 
been completed at a total cost of $39,- 
869,569. Three buildings have 
completed during the past month, 

There were 229 buildings in construc- 
tion at the first of September by con- 
tract, at an estimated cost of $181,393,- 
100, there having been 37 contracts let 
during the last month, of a total value 
in excess of $25,000,000. 

There are 65 projects in which the 
sites have been arranged, drawings are 
completed, for which construction con- 
tracts have been invited, of a total esti- 
mated cost of $19,319,600. 

There are 202 projects in which sites 
have been selected and on which plans 
are now under way, of a total estimated 
cost of $178,766,523. 

At the first of this month there were 
199 projects in which the sites have 
been determined upon and are in process 


been 


ot being acquired, the estimated cost 
of the buildings thereon being $49,- 
545,400. 

It is estimated that the number of 


men now directly and indirectly em- 
ployed on this program is 39,000. It is 
expected that the number that will be 
directly and indirectly employed on Jan. 
1 will total 100,000. 





COSTS AND CONTRACTS 





ENR Index Numbers 


Cost Volume 
Sept. 1, '931 171.40 August, 1931 187 
Aug. 1, 1931 171.38 July. 1931 248 
Sept. 1 1930 199.58 August, 1930 259 
Average, 1930 202.385 ‘rage 1930 260 





Average 
1913 


1929 


207.02 


ag 1929 : 
100.00 1913 


This Week’s Contracts 


Heavy construction contracts, re- 
ported by Engineering News-Record 
in the week of Sept. 10, with some 
comparisons, total as follows: 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Average of Last 










Sept. 10, Four Weeks 
Buildings: 1931 1931 1930 
Industrial ..... $1.277 2,349 $4,867 
ose amase 6,133 12,450 19,745 
Streets and roads. 3,951 7,232 10,198 
Other construction 16,398 21,138 11,903 
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SOCIETY CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGI- 
NEERS, Chicago; annual convention, 
Huntington, W. Va., Sept. 28-30. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 


HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
annual meeting, Sept 
Lake City. 


Washington , 
28-Oct. 1, Salt 


\MERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
TION, New York; annual 
Montreal, Sept. 14-17 


ASSOCIA- 
convention, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS, New York City; fall meeting, 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 7-9 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL 
ISNGINEERS, St. Louis: meeting, Oct. 
19-26, Pittsburgh. 

\MERICAN WELDING SOCIETY, New 
York City; fall meeting, Sept. 21-25, 
Loston. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Chicago; annual meeting, 
Oct. 7-10, Louisville, Ky 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC WORKS OFFICIALS, Chicago; 
conference, Sept. 24-26, New York City 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, New 
York City; annual meeting, Nov. 9-11, 
buffalo, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, New 
York City; twentieth annual safety con- 
uress, Chicago, Oct, 12-16. 


NEW ENGLAND WATER 
CIATION, Boston ; 
Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 


WORKS ASSO- 
annual convention, 
Boston. 


AMERICAN 
NEERS, 


Huntington, 


ASSOCIATION OF ENGI- 


meeting in annual convention in 
va. 


Ww. Sept. 28-30, 


will 





hear addresses’ by 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on “Services and 
Fees of Engineers’; by C. J. Ulrich, Salt 
Lake City, on “Enforcement of Registra- 
tion’; by B. V. Siems, New York City, 
on “Public Improvement and the Tax 
Rate’; and by J. A. L. Waddell, New 
York, on “Engineering Education.” At 
this convention the Clausen medal, for 
the most outstanding engineering achieve- 
ment in the United States during the last 
year, will be awarded. Announcement 
of the winner will not be made until the 
opening session of the convention. 


ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual con- 
vention in Boston Oct. 5-9. About 800 
delegates are expected from the cities 
along the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
National authorities on waterways will 
speak. 


CONCRETE 
STITUTE 


Arthur’ Richards, 


REINFORCING 
has completed arrangements 
for a semi-annual meeting to be held 
at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 
28-30. For this meeting a number of the 
committee reports have been dispensed 
with and the larger part of the sessions 
will be devoted to matters of immediate 
concern to the industry. 


WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS and the 
COUNTY ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF WASHINGTON will hold a_ joint 
convention in Spokane Sept. 24-26. Law 
administration, budget law questions and 
highway maintenance are among the 
subjects on the business program. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to plans 
for alleviation of unemployment. 


WASHINGTON STATE GOOD ROADS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its 32d annual 
convention at Centralia Sept. 11-12. One 
item of business will be the report of 
the special committee, appointed in 1929, 
which has been studying highway admin- 
istration. 


STEEL IN- 
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Indiana to Take Over 300 Miles 
of County and Township Roads 


As a means of reducing unemployment 
the state highway commission of Indiana 
has announced that it will take ove: 
about 300 miles of county and township 
roads for maintenance. The roads al- 
ready are in the “dotted line’ system, 
which comprises roads which the com- 
mission intended to take over eventually. 
lt was estimated that approximately 
120,000 working days will be provided 
in taking over the new roads. The de- 
partment has a surplus of about $750,- 
000 because the roads were not damaged 
last winter by floods or freezes, 


Capital and Contracts 


Issues of new capital totaled only 6 
millions in the week ended Sept. 5, com- 
pared with a weekly rate of 25 millions 
in August and 84 millions in Septem- 
ber, 1930. None of the new financing 
of the last week was for privately 
owned construction work. Of the pub- 
lic issues, the principal bond offerings 
were State of New Hampshire 34s, 
$1,000,000, highway, and Norwalk, 
Conn., 4s, $220,000, sewage disposal. 

Cumulatively, capital issued between 
Jan. 1 and Sept. 5 totaled 2,600 mil- 
lions, compared with 4,948 millions in 
the corresponding period of 1930. 
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Obituary 


RatpH H. Oper, member of the en- 
gineering firm of Jacobs & Ober, of 
Seattle, Wash., died on Aug. 30 at the 
age of 60 years. Mr. Ober was one 
of the designers of the Aurora Ave. 
bridge, nearing completion in Seattle, 
and for 40 years had been connected 
with city and public works projects, 
both in the employ of the federal gov- 
ernment and in private practice. Prom- 
inent among the projects in which he 
had engaged are the Cedar River pipe 
lines, the Cedar Lake storage dam, the 


Skagit River | investigations and the 
Columbia Basin irrigation surveys. 
From 1908 to 1911 he was assistant 


city engineer of Seattle, and following 
that a member of the board of public 
works and superintendent of buildings 
for the city. Born in Beverly, Mass.. 
in 1871, he went to Seattle as a federal 
employee in 1892, and had resided there 
since that time. He was a member 
of the American Society of Civil Fn- 
gineers and a past-president of the En- 
gineers Club of Seattle. 
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New Pipe-Calking Material 


After having specialized for years 
in the production of virgin quality pig 
lead for calking water mains, Michael 
Hayman & Co., Inc., 856 East Ferry 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought out 
a self-calking material as a substitute 
for lead for this purpose, which is 
being marketed under the name of 
Haymanite cement. This material is 
simply melted and poured into the joint, 
no calking being required. It is shipped 
in powder form, packed in bags con- 
taining 100 Ib. each. 

° 
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Clutch Resists Drag Caused 
by Centrifugal Force 


In certain heavy-duty clutch installa- 
tions it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the effect of centrifugal force 
on the clamping member, or floating 
plate, of the clutch. This condition will 
occur, for instance, when the clutch 
proper is the driving member and there- 
fore rotates continuously during the 
time the mechanism is in use, whether 
the driven member is being operated or 
not. With such an _ installation the 
usual operating mechanism will tend to 
extend radially outward, like the flyballs 
ot a governor, and this will tend to 
close the clutch, thereby causing drag 
of the plates and consequent wear. 

To overcome this tendency the Twin 
Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis., has de- 
signed the new Twin Disc Type C. R. 
clutch. Centrifugal force will cause the 
inner ends of the levers to fly outward 
and this in turn will apply tension to 
the toggle links, which are connected to 
the clamping plate. It follows therefore 
that the greater the action of centrifugal 
force the greater will be the pull tending 
to draw the clamping plate away from 
the friction disk, or driving plate. 

It will be further noted that when the 
clutch is being operated to engage it, 
the initial movement of the clamping 
plate will be comparatively fast, but as 
it reaches its closed position it slows 
down due to the straightening of the 
toggle links, which now exert. their 
maximum pressure. Provision is made 










Heavy-duty clutch 





Equipment 


and Matertals 


to carry the links over center, and the 
inner ends of tl 

beyond the true radial line, in order 
to imsure a locked engaged 
When releasing the clutch, the first 
movement is very powertul, insuring the 
breaking loose of the plates, and this is 
followed by a more rapid motion to the 
position of full release. Adjustment is 
performed in the usual manner, and the 
levers are operated by a stmple torm 


} 
he levers aTe also Move 


positior 


of sliding sleeve. 
fo —- 
Gasoline Locomotive Uses Truck 
Motor and Transmission 
To meet the requirements of con- 
tractors having a light haulage prob 


lem, a new model gasoline locomotive 
equipped with Ford engine and four- 





Gasoline locomotive 


speed truck transmission has been an- 
nounced by the Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
(Plymouth Locomotive Works), Plym- 
outh, Ohio. Juilt in four weights— 
24, 3, 34 and 4 tons—on a short wheel- 
base to negotiate sharp curves and with 
abundant power, these units are par- 
ticularly useful for contractors. quar- 
ries, sand, gravel and clay plants and 
for general industrial haulage. A Plym 
outh reversing transmission, connected 
by a shaft and universal joints to the 
Ford four-speed truck transmission 
provides four speeds in either direc- 
tion. Side frames, bumpers and cross 
supports are of heavy structural and 
bar steel, well braced and rigidly riveted 
and welded together. The large, roomy 
cab gives clear vision in all directions. 
Standard equipment provides electric 
starter, generator, headlights, horn and 
oil-moistened air cleaner. 
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Inbuilt Circular Garage for 
Automobile Storage 


Space in apartment houses, office 


buildings and other structures usually 
devoted to interior rooms of interior 


value can be utilized for parking 
automobiles by the use of a circular 











elevator garage developed by Wiliai 


P. Allred, Jr., architect. and F. | 


lurner, president of the Turner Ele 
; +S 
\ { -<001 Madison Ave., i> 
\ es tem col I~ ) wh 


loading, locking and unload 


Ct driven and controlled by 


ny des 


electricity On each tloor the elevator 


shatt serves a circular space with room 
enough for parking ten automobiles 
arranged racially \ll equipment for 
handling the cars is placed on the ele 
vator and is standard in form; the inte 
rior steel structure of the building 
also standard, and can be made in any 
quantity trom one set of templets \ 
single unit of this type requires ground 
area about 50 ft. square; multiple units 
can be used when desired. Fireproot 
construction is obtained by inclosing the 
elevator hatchway for the full height ot 
the building: the inclosing walls of the 
garage are also solid, making a building 
within a building. 

Operation of the device is very sim 
ple. The automobile is driven to the 
entrance of the elevator on the ground 
floor and left with the brakes oft \n 
electrically driven two speed loading de- 
vice pulls it on the elevator, locks it 
in position during the period of verti 
cal travel, and places the car in its des 
ignated place. During the period of 
ascent the elevator platform is rotated 
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10-story builaing 100 
20-story building 185" 
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into the proper position. To return the 
car to the street floor these operations 
are reversed, using the same equip- 
ment. 


Rigging a Drag Scraper to 
Turn a Corner 


Ordinarily the path of a power drag 
scraper is a straight line from the dig- 
ging or loading point to the dumping 
point. There are, however, situations 
that require the scraper to turn a corner 
somewhere along its span and work 
along two paths at nearly right angles 
to each other. With a patented dog-leg 
device recently developed by Sauerman 
Bros., Inc., 432 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, 
Ill., an operation of 
this sort is entirely 
feasible. 

Where the custom- 
ary drag scraper in- 
stallation consists of a 
two-drum hoist, two 
operating cables for 
inhauling and outhaul- 
ing and two. guide- 
block supports (one at 
cach end of the span), 
the dog-leg installation 
consists of a three- 
drum hoist, three 
operating cables and 
three guide-block supports. The third 
block support is at the point where the 
scraper makes its right-angle turn, and 
the third operating cable is a center 
haul cable which serves to pull the 
bucket toward the turning point on both 
the inhaul and the backhaul. This 
center-haul cable passes over a guide 
block at the turning point to a rod con 
necting the front and rear bridles of 
the scraper, so that it pulls on the front 
bridle during the inhaul but slides to 
the back of the bucket to pull on the 
rear bridle during the backhaul. The 
regular loadline pulls the loaded scraper 
from the turning point to the dumping 
point, and the regular pullback cable 
returns the empty bucket from the turn- 
ing point to the digging point. 

Some of the situations that make an 
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installation of this sort desirable are: 
(1) digging or reclaiming from storage 
parallel to tracks and turning a corner 
to mount a carloading incline; (2) ex- 
cavating in a basement or reclaiming 
from a storage room where columns 
make it impossible to work radially 
from the hopper or dump; (3) in 
underground mines, loading cars in a 
corridor at right angles to the working 
face; (4) digging lengthwise in trenches 
and turning to drag the spoil onto the 
bank. It is also possible to use this 
device with two tractors, one with a 
double-drum and the other with a single- 
drum hoist, instead of the regular 


three-drum scraper hoist; or to equip 
the second tractor also with a two-drum 





Drag scraper bucket turning corner 


hoist and use the extra drum for operat- 
ing a rapid-shifting device. In the ac- 
companying illustration, a 14-yd. scraper 
reclaims mine waste from a pile under 
a track hopper, turns a right angle and 
drags the spoil out to a dump parallel 
with the tracks. 
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Manganese Steel Welding Rod 





As the result of research work done 
at the Chicago Heights plant of the 
American Manganese Steel Co., a patent 
was recently issued to Frank A. Fahren- 
wald, research engineer. covering a 
manganese steel welding rod, that, ac- 
cording to the company, will leave a 
deposit equivalent in analysis and physi- 
cal properties to heat-treated manganese 





TESTING ILLINOIS HIGHWAYS FOR SMOOTHNESS 


Surface deviations of | in. are accurately 
indicated by this new type of 10-ft. 
straight-edge highway tester made by 
Oscar Ansell & Son Co., Springfield, IIl., 
for the Illinois state highway depart- 
ment. Testing is accomplished by means 


of adjustable stud bolts with casehard- 
ened points attached to the lower side 
of a 4-in. aluminum I-beam. The sub- 
stitution of light aluminum alloys for 
heavier materials cuts the weight of the 
machine to but 64 Ib. 


steel; that can be used satisfactorily by 
any welder fairly competent with the 
electric arc; that will not require special 
heat-treating or quenching, but will give 
the characteristics of standard man- 
ganese steel under ordinary air cool- 
ing. The patent claims cover a very 
broad range of the principal elements, 
as follows: 


Re oh Ge Siar ah 3 oe 25.00 to 90.00 per cent 
Manganese ies 5.00 to 25.00 per cent 
Carbon -eseeee- .50to 2.00 per cent 
Nickel ‘ ....+ 25 to 50.00 per cent 


The patent has been assigned by Mr. 
Fahrenwald to the company, which now 
has a complete stock of the rod in the 
usual range of sizes. It is widely used 
in the repair of manganese steel cast 
ings and in the reclamation of such 
equipment as dipper teeth, crusher jaws, 
railway track members and similar ob 
jects. It can also be used on parts 
made of ordinary steel and as a wear- 
resistant coating on almost any kind 
of steel casting. 


= 


New Publications 


Oil Pumps—Centrifugal oil refinery 
pumps are described in bulletin 314, a 2S-p. 
iustrated publication of the Byron Jack- 
son Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

Stainless Steel—ReEpPUuBLIC STEEL Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio, has issued a folder de- 
scribing Enduro FC, a recent addition to 
the family of Enduro stainless steels. 

Electric Heaters — Electrically heated 
melting and coating tanks suitable for 
asphalts, tars and other viscous materials 
are described in bulletin 230, issued by 
H. O. Sworopa, Inc., 3400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Models—A number of interesting tech- 
nical models of various types of structures 
and equipment ranging from bridges to 
electric locomotives are illustrated in an 
s-p. bulletin issued by the PauL F. Her- 
peu Co., Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pas 

Shoveling Machines — MYERS-WHALEY 
Co., P. O. Box 781, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
issued a 12-p. illustrated catalog giving 
details of its shoveling machines for rock 
and tunnel work. 


Cement Handling—Fulier-Kinyon  port- 
able unloading and conveying systems for 
bulk cement and other pulverized mate- 
rials, with particular emphasis on the new 
unloading pump, are discussed in a 12-p. 
catalog of the FULLER Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Sheet Steel—INLAND STEEL Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has issued a new edition of the book- 
let, “Inland Open Hearth Sheet Steel Prod- 
ucts” which contains all information neces- 
sary for ordering steel sheets, including 
standard extras and differentials, sheet 
weights, bundling tables, commercial toler- 
ances and trade customs and. practices. 
The booklet is pocket size and contains 
ot pp. 

Electrical Equipment — Recent publica 
tions of the GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., include a catalog sheet describ 
ing automatic float switches for motor 
driven pumping equipment, an. S8-p. bulletin 
on new GE arc welders, and a new edition 
of the bulletin “Are Welding in Industry.’ 

Excavators — Bucyrus-Erig Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has published a 24-p. 
illustrated bulletin on the recently § an- 
nounced 21-B_ shovel-dragline-clamshell- 
lifting crane. 

Heavy Machinery—Catalog 31, issued by 
the EaRL GEAR & MACHINE Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., gives detailed specifications for 
metallic and non-metallic gears, racks, 
sprockets, sheaves, speed reducers anil 
bridge-operating and similar machinery. 

Grader—Bulletins 1237 and 1239, pub- 
lished by the AUSTIN-WESTERN RoAD Ma- 
CHINERY Co., 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., cover contractors’ special 
elevated graders and the new model 77 
dual-drive motor grader, respectively. 

Contractors’ Equipment—LaPLaN v- 
CHOATE MFG. Co., INc., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has issued a bulletin describing the 
Dukelow hardpan plow and the LaPlant 
“Roadlayer” track used on earth-hauline 
equipment. 
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Airports ... 

Bond Ele« tions 

Bridges 

Dams 

Equipment 

Excavation s 

Federal Gove rnment 
Foreign ee 
Grade Crossings . 
Heating and Ventilating 
Materials 

Parks and Sports 

Piers and Wharves 
Power and Lighting 
Railways 
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Waste Disposal 
Waterworks 
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Industrial Buildings 
Factories and Mills 
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Power Plants 
Shops and Foundries 
Warehouses 


Commercial Buildings 


Banks ; 
Churches 
Clubs 
Hospitals 
Offices 
Public 
Residential 
Schools 
Stores 
Theatres 
Unelassified 


WATERWORKS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Tll., Wilmette—Village Water 
ing own waterworks, hence 
and main extension to Evanston for supply, 
postponed indefinitely. $100,000 

Ind., Petersburg—Petersburg Water Filtration 
Co. new filtration plant along banks White 
River, $80,000, W. C. Drof, Petersburg, secy. 

Ia., Indianola—For 300,000 gal. tank on 
tower, etc. Brown Eng, Co., 108 North Market 
St., Ottumwa, engr. awarded contract deep 
well, to Thorp Bros. Well Co., 2840 6th St 
Des Moines, $1,700. 

Mo., Everton—Waterworks, 
tower, tank. $20,000, J. D. 
field, ener. 

»., Cleveland—Preliminary plans brick, 
rein.-con. high service reservoir, Wooster 
$600,000, L. A. Quayle, City Hall, engr 

Wis., Waupaca—Wisconsin Veterans 
c/o W. A. Holden, water purifying 
Wisconsin Veterans Home, inel. full 
installed W. C. Kirchoffer, 22 C 
Madison, engr. 

Ont., Lindsay—Town, deep 
ing equipment, capable supplying % m.¢ 
perial) per day. $20,000. Oo. W. 
Lindsay, ener. 

Que., Sillery—Municipal Council, M. 
mayor, aqueduct. $55,000. 
ized Town Council to 
in construction 


Miet 


ply, ‘* 


Bd. consider- 
distribution system 


incl. deep well, 
Alexander, Spring 


stone 
Ra 


Home, 
plant at 
equipment 
arroll St 
wells with pump- 
(Im- 
Smith 


Gauthier 
Residents author- 
borrow $225,000 for use 
waterworks. Noted July 16 
- Detroit—Sept. 15. by Dpt. Water Sup 
5 Randolph St., backfilling around power 
and filtration structures at Springwells Station 
inel, 80,000 eu.yd. backfilling, 30.000 cu.yd. to 
be taken from Borrow Pit. 50,000 eu.yd. foundry 
sand and material from spoil piles existing on 
site of work. $50,000. G. H. Fenkell, 735 
Randolph St., genl. mer. 


BIDS ASKED 
0., Cant8n—Bd. Control bids about 
15 m.g. new equalization basin in 
section city, $145,000, W. E. 
Hall, ener. 


Wash., Seattle—Mountain Lakes 
Bothell, bids about Sept. 12, earth 
15,000 cu.yd. earthwork, 16° in. 
pipe river crossing, in water 10 ft. deep for 300 
ft. $5,000. J. C. Trueheart, engr. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Tll., Glencoe—For 500,000 gal. tank on tower, 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks., 37 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, $28,500: 4,200 ft. 16 in. 
i. pipe, specials, to R. D. Wood & Co., 310 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, $8.665; vault. 
layine pipe, to Highway Constr. Co., $5,030; 
altitude valve. to O. C. Keckley Co., 565 West 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, $925: valves. to 


Mar. 1 
northeast 
Sarver, City 


Water Co., 
dam, inel. 
steel-welded 
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Some of the Week's Large Projects 


For further details turn to the 

Location Project 
Sewers 
Cleveland 


Bridges 


Hartford 


Bridge 
Shelter Island 


N. Y¥.) 
Streets and Roads 


Texas... Roans, 


Federal Government 
New York 0 iffice 
Cincinnati ost office 


Power Plants 
Los Angeles 


Buildings 
New York 
St. Louis 
New York 
Lakewood 
Pittsburg 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
South Bend 


Church 
Hospital 
Hospital 
Hospital 
Hospital 
Office 
Schools 


University 


©) 


Ind.) 


Ludlow Valve Mfz. Co 228 North La Salk 


St., Chicago, $275 Grand total $43,395 
la., Indianola Proposed Work 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks., 
ing water pipe in Morton St 
©, Struzziery, 115 Kitterage St 
$15,000. Noted July 29 Daily 

N. Y., Brooklyn—J. J. Dietz. comr. Water 
Supply, Gas & Electricity Municipal Bldg 
New York, mains in Dean St., to Bronx Water 
Works, 1 Riverdale Ave New York. $7 900 
Noted Aug. 20. 


N. ¥., New YVork—J. J 
Supply, Gas & Electricity Municipal 
steel and e.i, mains im Park Ave to 
Eng. & Contg. Co., 51 Chambers St 
Noted Aug. 20. 

N. Y., New York J. Dietz, Comr 
Supply, Gas & Electricity Municipal Bldg., 
mains in Amundson Ave., to Kniden Constr 
Co., 4197 Park Ave., $15,800. Noted Aug. 20 

)»., Cleveland—Cuyahoga Co., ¢c.i. water mains 
in Merkle Ave.. West 54th St. and Ridgewood 
Dr., Water Main Impvt. 199. to J. A. Hickey, 
Inc.. 308 Euelid Ave., $49,135 Former con- 
tract rescinded. Noted Aug. 20, under Con 
tracts Awarded.” 

Pa., Charleroi—tTri Cities 
Fallowfield Ave., relocating 1 
| main in Westmoreland 
Counties, to Rod & Moody, Charleroi 


Wash., Elma—City Council, 15,000 ft. 4- to 
10-in. mains to H, G. Purcell Co., Colman Bldg 
Seattle, $14,339 Noted July 9. 

Ont., Ottawa—Bd. Control. c.i. pipe and sp« 
eials, to J. T _Hepburn, 18 Van Horne St.. 
Toronto, $11 : automatic valves and chlori 
nation, to W. J. Westanay & Co. Ltd., $12,396 
ind $9,992 respectively: pneumatic conveying 
equipment and chemical feed machines, to Gen 
eral Supply Co. of Canada Ltd., 360 Sparks 
St Ottawa, $6,750 and $11,125 respectively 
Grand total $51,790 Noted July 30 

Que., St. Stanislas—Deux Rivieres Municipal- 
ity, 22,800 ft. 4 to 6 in. c.i. pipe, 14 cisterns 
and 1 concrete dam, to J. A. Auclair, Giffard 
$36,975 Noted May 14 


See 
laying, relay 
Dorchester, to 
Roxbury Est 


Water 

Bldg., 
Beaver 
$17,726 


Dietz, comr 


Water 


Water Co 403 
500 ft. 20 in 
and Washington 


SEWERS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Los Angeles—Los Angeles Co., 
Unit 4. Sewerage System 
757). inel. 13.800 ft. & in. vitr 
43,500 ft. 8 in. vitr. sewer with concrete 
manholes. $65,000. 

Calif., Westmoreland—Bd. Trustees Westmore- 
land Sanitary Dist.. received no bids for bonds 
to finance construction lateral sewerage system 
Will re-advertise 

Tll., Waterloo—City, E. 
preliminary plans complete 
$85,000-3890 000, 


Kan., Leoti 


Calif., 
dere Gardens 
Impvt. 757 


Belve 
(Co 
sewer 
eradle 


C. Jobush, 
sewerage 


mayor, 
system, 


City Council, C. 
engr,. 822 Finance Bidg.. Kansas 
submitted report sewerage system 


Maturity probably this fall. 


A. Haskins 
City. Mo 
S25.000 


See proposal advertising on page 81 


Sewage disposal 


sridge superstructure | 


Bridge 


ower plant | 


appropr 


ate sections in thispissue 


$3,000,000 tides asked 


5,000,000 Pr 
299.919 ( 


posed 
ntract 


4,500,000 bid 


uwked 


>. 233.000 
2,800,000 


ontract 
*roposed 


1,000,000 posed 


000,000 
, 00,000 
, 100,000 


2 posed 
! 

1 

1,000,000 

| 

2 


posed 
oposed 
posed 
, 500,000 
,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.000.000 


posed 
posed 
ds asked 


posed 


Mich., Birmingham—Villagce Dpt 

plans, 3.747 ft 27- to T2t-in. double 
conerete sewer 14 manhol in Woo 
from Lineceoln Ave to south o 


Rad I. E. Hanley, village clk 


0., Canton—Bd. Control, sanitary sewer 1 
serve Middlebranch-Nimishillen Creek Dist 
$100,000 storm water sewers to re 
now in use in Walnut anid 
$40, 000-350 000 Ww E 
engr 

Tex., Dallas—City, «/o E 
bids storm sewers 
St. from Zangs Blvd 

Ont., London 
North East 
city engr 


completin 


iward 
outlet 


place 
Cherry Ave 


Sarver Cit 


sewer 
N.} 
Hall 

Goforth. soon take 

ind inlet ehanges on Davi 
to Rosemont St 

Sewerage 

London 


system extensions ir 
S$100_000 Ww rr Nea 


BIDS ASKED 


Long Beach—Oct. °, by 
Long Beach Sewer System 
Dist 11), 250,000 ft. & in 
12 in. vitr. clay sewers, 95.600 ft. 6 in. vwitt 
connection sewers, 600° g pon pumping 
incl. two 6 in. and one S in. pumps 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Sept. 16, by H. Hesterberg 
pres. Brooklyn Boro, Boro Hall, sewers in Ave 
nue D, Kings Highway, East 53rd, East 54tl 
East 5ist and East 52nd Sts 


N. Y., Long Island City—Sept. 14, by G. 1 
Harvey, pres. Queens Boro, Q Subwa 
Bldg sewer in 209th PI 5&8th N4th 
Desare Rds., Ditmars, 7Xth, SMth, O3rd, LOOT 
LO7th, 110th Aves 5ist, 54th Toth. | Wtr 
207th, 2a7th, QIRth, 237th 240th, 107th 
134th, .6lst. 173rd. Colfax, Inwood and 
Sts 

N. Y., Walden—Sept. 15, by Vil 
Baird, elk... sanitary and 
Diehl, 573 Elliott S« 
adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10 


0., Cleveland—Bids 
aeration ] 


Calif., 


City Council 
North 


(Pump Sewe 
and 17.590 ft 


tatior 


lees 


SXth 


“O1st 
38th 


storn ~ 


Buffalo 


after Oct 
ind sludge settling tanks 
St ind Lake Eris $3000 000 
coigne, Leader Bldg Noted 


B. C., Vaneouver—Se« Contract 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Kan., Canton—City Council, 20.158 ft 
12-in. vitr. tile pipe, 60 ft. & in. c.i. pipe 
ft. 6 in. on & in. and 16 ft. 6 in. on 10 
branches 66 manholes 12 flush tanks 
service connections, 108 ft. extra depth n 
hole, 1.900 ft. ] in. ¢.i. pipe, sewage treat 
plant incl. Imhoff tank, dosing tank 
filters. sludge bed, by-pass, to O'Neii 
Co Leavenworth, $36,000. Noted Aug 1s 

Kan., Dodge City—-E. ©. Hathway. city elk 
sewers and sewage disposal plant, Sect. 1, 15.800 
ft. 8- to 27-in. main and outfall sewers, Sect 
2, 1,000 ft. 6 in. welded steel force main acros 
Arkansas River, Se 3. complete se 
posal plant, incl. 850 ecu.yd 
Burt, Hutchinson, $110,068 

Mass., Boston—Se: 

Mass., Quiney—M 
Somerset St Boston 
voir, 16 in. force iin, Newland St 
Daddario 15 Agnes Ave Hyde Park 

Mich., Dearborn—City. furnish 
for new sewage disposal plant 


eng? 


Cons tr 


wage dis 
concrete to € L. 
Noted Aug. 14 
and Roads 

Dist. Cor 
pumping station 


Streets 
tropolitan 


Sonat 



















Under well-paved streets . 
with heavy traffic 
LEADITE is widely used 


—and this is due to the fact that LEADITE has proven “so de- 
pendable” in every respect. 

Bell and Spigot Water Mains buried beneath well-paved streets 
with heavy trafhe MUST HAVE TIGHT JOINTS,—otherwise the 
streets would have to be dug-up to repair leaky joints; trafic would 
have to be re-routed, and in addition, the Water Users would be 
greatly inconvenienced. 

Leading Water Works Men, therefore, aim to specify and use ONLY 
a Tight, Reliable Jointing Material—and that is just why LEADITE 
is so widely used under modern, well-paved streets. 

Thousands of miles of Water Mains ‘are jointed with LEADITE 
for Reliability—and for Permanency. 


The pioneer self-caulking material for c.i. pipe. 
Tested and used for over 30 years. 
Saves at least 75%. 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sewers (Continued) 


Equipment Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, $171,451. 

N. d., Ventnor (br. Atlantic City) — Joint 
Meeting Ventnor and Margate Cities, City Hall 
joint sewage treatment works, to Standard Eng. 
& Constr. Co., Ventnor, $291,480. Noted 


Aug. <4. 

0., Shaker Heights (br. Cleveland)—Storm 
sewer in Southington Rd. and culvert in Attle- 
boro Rd., to Curro & Whittaker. Green and 
Glen Ridge Rds., South Euelid, $30,493) and 
$8,032 respectively. Noted Aug. 12. 

Okla., Pauls Valley—State Bd. Affairs, Capi 
tol Bldg., Oklahoma City. sanitary sewer and 
septic tank for Pauls Valley Reform School 
to Barbour & Short, Norman, $25,674. Est 
$33,600. Noted Jan. 1. 

Tex., San Antonio—See “Bridges.” 

Wash., Seattle—Sewers in East 55th St. to 
Puget Sound Constr Co., 38014 l4th St 
$42,562. 

B. C., Vaneouver—Vancouver & District Joint 
Sewer Bd... 2 mi. concrete trunk sewers, South 
Hill Combined Trunk Sewer, day labor. 
$395,000, E, A. Cleveland, 500 Beatty = St., 
engr, 





WASTE DISPOSAL 


PROPOSED WORK 
Calif., Oakland—City Port Comn., G. B. He- 


gardt, secy., waste disposal plant. at Peralta 
Slip, 60 x 150 ft. wharf, 5.100 ft. roadway 
“4 tt. wide. dredging 140,000 cu.yd. 1,000 lin 
ft. sheet pile bulkhead. $100,000. Eng. Dpt 
of Owner, engrs. 

Mass., Cohasset—Town, W. O. Souther, Town 
Hall. incinerator $18,000. Engineer not ap 


pointed, 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Mass., Worcester—City, incinerator, Albany 
St., to Hiler Eng. & Constr. Co., 122 Livingston 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y., $141,000 

Ont., Sandwieh—Incinerator at Robinet and 
Chippewa Sts... building, to J L. McRae + 
Askin Bivd $9,642: furnace and chimney, to 


Municipal Incinerator Co., Hamilton, $11,959 








BRIDGES 


PROPOSED WORK 


Connecticut—State Hy. Dpt., Hartford, Robin- 
son & Steinman, engrs., 117 Liberty St New 
York to design and superintend construction 
bridge between Hartford and East Hartford 
$5,000,000. 


Tex., Houston—City, c/o W. E. Monteith, 
mayor, rein.-con, bridge over White Oak Bayou 
White Oak Dr. $50,000 bridge over Brays 
Bayou, 75th St., $40,000, J. M. Nagle, Houston, 
city ener. 

Wash., Seattle—T. D. Hunt. engr. King Co., 
replacing wooden trestle with 40 and 60 ft 
span rein.-con. bridge over Three Tree Point 
Rd. $25,000. 


Wis., Wausau—Marathon Co... J. A. Clark, 
comr., 4 span, 475 ft. bridge. 270,000, C.8 
Kirth, Madison, engr. 

Ont., Forest Hill—Village, 200 ft. rein.-con 
hy. bridge on Bathurst St., north of Eglinton 
Ave. at old Belt Line Ry. $60,000, N. Mae- 
Nicol, Forest Hill, ener. 


BIDS ASKED 


Calif.. Los Anveles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall 
bids about Sept. 29, % rein.-con. girder wedge 
shaped structures, 300 ft. long, to widen existing 
bridge, also re-aligning roadway, Tunnel 
Station Bridge, San Fernando Rd. $35,000 
bids early in October, 530 ft. rein.-con. bridge, 
rigid frame type to have one 66 ft. and one 
49 ft. spans, remainder to be retaining wall, 
West and Venice Blvds M. Butler, 657 City 
Hall, engr. Noted Sept. 3. 


Maryland—Sept. 15, by State Roads Comn., 
G. CC. Uhl, chn., Baltimore, structural = stcel 
superstructure for bridge over Deer Creek 
Contr. H-126-44, Hartford Co. L. H. Steuart, 
secy.; adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 


Maryland—Sept. 22, by State Roads Comn., 
G,. €. Uhl, chn., Baltimore, concrete girder 
bridge (1,136 ft. between abutments! on con- 
erete pile substructure over Bohemia River 
Contr, Ce-108-27, Ceeil Co. L. H. Steuart 
secy.; adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 


Maryland—Sept. 24, by State Roads Comn., 
G. (©. Uhl, chn., Baltimore, concrete’ girder 
bridge, 463 ft. between abutments, on = con 
erete pile substructure, incl. all baseule piers 
Contr. D-79-17, Dorchester Co. L. H. Steuart 
secy.; adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 


Missouri—Sept. 18, by State Hy. Dpt.. Jeffer- 
son City, bridges in Bates, DeKalb, Gasconade 
Lawrence, St. Louis and Vernon Counties. T. H 
Cutler, ch. engr. 




















Mo., St. Louls—See “Contracts Awarded 


N. ¥., Buffalo—Sept. 15, by G. S. Minnis, ch. 
engr. Grade Crossing Comn., 1037 Ellicott Sq.. 
approach work in Amherst St. in connection with 
eliminating grade crossing Ambherst-Tonawanda 
Sts. 


Ohio—See “Streets and Roads.” 
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bridge, incl. two 70 ft. plate girder, two 50 ft. 


ft. truss spans on steel towers, bents, concrete 
piers, abutments, 24 ft. roadway over Spanish 
Creek, Plumas Co., to Rocca & Coletti, San 
Rafael, $86,520 and $92,780 respectively —330 
ft. open spandrel arch span bridge, nine 40 ft. 
girder approach spans, 24 ft roaiway over 
Bixby Creek, Monterey Co., to Ward Eng Co., 
315 Montgomery St., San Francisco, $203,334 
— rein.-con. bridges on Tipton-Tulare Rd 
Tulare Co., and 42 ft. steel stringer removable 
span bridge with thirty-four 19 ft timber 
spans, concrete deck on creosoted pile bents, 
40 ft. roadway, two 4 ft. sidewalks over north 
irm of Newport Bay, Orange Co to J. § 
Metzger & Son 4481 Whittier Blvd., Los An- 





geles, $43.517 and $65,249 respectively 0 
ft. open spandrel arch span bridge with seven 
13) ft. slab approach spans, 34 ft. roadway 
over Fern Canyon, Los Angeles Co... to Hough 


ton & Anderson 143 Rose St Los Angeles 
$28,958. Grand total $520,158. 

Indiana—State Hy. Comn., Indianapolis, five 
39 ft. 9 in. span rein.-con. girder bridge over 
Big Four Ry. near Earl Park, Benton Co to 
E. F. Smith. 2050 South Harding St In 
dianapolis $33.491 Fst $49.241 Noted 
Aug. 13. 

Indiana—State Hy. Comn., Indianapolis, 3 
rein.-con. girder bridges, one over Wildcat Creek 
one over Honey Creek. other over Little Wild 
eat Creek, Clinton and Howard Counties, to E. R 
Campbell, Sandborn, $16,689 est. $23.70: rein 
con, girder bridge over Hoffman Branch, steel 
truss bridge over Yellow River, rein.-con. arch 
bridge over Yellow’ River, Marshall Co to 
Bremen Dredge & Excavating Co Bremen, 
$21,923 est. $33,015. Noted Aug. 13 


Kansas City—City Clerk, rebuilding 
damaged by fire, concrete surfacing road 
way, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 2lst 
St and Metropolitan Ave., Kansas City, for 
City, City Publie Service Co Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R.R. Co., La Salle St. Sta., 
Chicago, Tll., W. H. Peterson, ch. engr., Kansas 
Terminal Ry. Co., Union Station, Kansas City 
Mo., J. V. Hanna, ch. engr., and Union Pacific 
R.R 1416 Dodge St Omaha, Neb., H. C 
Mann, ch. engt $57,675 base bid Est 
$62,500. Noted Aug. 14 


























Massachusetts—Dpt. P. Wks., State House 
Boston, A. W. Dean, engr., concrete substructure 
for bridge over Connecticut River, Gill and Erv- 
ing, to Simpson Bros... 77 Summer St Bostor 
$102,262. Noted Aug. 13 


Mass., Boston—City, Dpt. P. Wks. J. A 
Rourke, com conerete steel bridge over Bos 
ton & Albany R.R. on Albany St to Hill & 
Delaney, 108 Mass Ave S19 550 Est. $40,000 
Noted Aug. 12 


Mass., Great Barrington—-Dpt. P. Wks., Bos 
ton, A. W. Dean, engt steel, concrete bridge 
over Housatonic River. bituminous approaches 
to Fred T. Ley Co., 1215 Main St., Springfield 
$32,058 Est. $75,000. Noted Aug. 27 


Mass., Quincy—City. Dpt. P. Wks., rein.-con., 
steel bridge Beale St.. to Thomas Muleare, Ine 
65 Western Ave., Allston, $18,761 Est. $25 


000, Noted Aug. 20. 


Miss., Columbus—Columbus & Greenville 
R.R. Co., Columbus, G. S. Gaines, secy. and 
treas., replacing present bridge with new and 
heavier steel bridge inel. two 150 ft fixed 
spans, one 286 ft. swing span, fabricating and 
erecting steel, over Yazoo River at Fort Loring 
to Virginia Bridge & tron Co., Roanoke, Va 
False work and altering piers of existing brides 
will be done by company forces 


Mo., St. Louis—Terminal Railroad Assn., 
H. J. Pfeifer, ch. engr., Union St rein.-con., 
steel single-track bridge on Terminal Railroad 
Belt Line over Pennsylvania Ave own forces, 
S60,000 





New Jersey—State Hy. Comn Trenton, 2 
bridges in Hasbrouck Heights an’ Maywood 
Boros in Bergen Co to G M Brewster, 
Bogota, $86,246 Noted Aug. 13 


New York—A. O. Smith, hy. supt. at office 
Bd. Supervs. Suffolk Co., Riverhead, superstrus 
ture Shelter Island-Sag Harbor Bridge near 
Shefter-Sag Harbor. Island-Greenport Bridge 
near Greenport, to John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co.. Broad and Canal Sts.. Trenton, N. 4 
$1,299,919. Noted Aug. 15. 


N. Y., Buffalo—W. Rathman, comr. P. Wks 
conerete founds., sidewalks, gunite, floor arches 
and beam protection, aving for repairing and 
reconstructing viaduct, Seneca St.. to W. Frank 
lin, Jaekson Bldg., $74,900—structural steel 
for same viaduct and reconstructing viaduct 
at Elk St. and Abbott Rd., to E. P. Lupfer 
Corp.. Ellicott Sq.. $37,500 and $63,600 re- 
spectively—reconstructing 107 ft. truss span 
over Erie R.R. tracks, structural steel work, 








Athens-Pomeroy Rd Athens 
steel beam, three 30 ft. tower and ‘two 142 ton, 10 East Town St., Columbus, $161,559 


0., Bedford—Sept. 25, by State Hy Dpt te walks isphalt pay I 
Oo. W. Merrell, dir. hys., Columbus, 1,700 ft pendent Br e Co Neville Ista Pit 
conerete, steel bridge SO ft. high in center, to Pa., $28,840 Grand total $204,000 
span ravine east of Bedford. for Cuyahoga (« Ne 2 d Ne aioe ae \ 
$450,000 J. O. MeWilliams, Bedfor eng! Vv a ew neg eae a : New *% 
Noted Aug. 27. lood-light towera on Fort Lee side G 
Texas—See ‘Streets and Roads Washington Brid 0 Hudson Rive ti» A 
Tex.,*San Antonio—See “Contracts Awarded Heide Contg. Co.. West New York, N. J 
S40 590 
CONTRACTS AWARDED Ohio—O. W. Merrell. dir. hys Colum! 
California—C. H. Purcell, engr. State Hy south abutment 3 river spans, Piers “" and 3 





Comn,, Sacramento, 10% ft. concrete barrel arch and half of Pier 1, of 4-span deck steel g 
span, two 46 ft. concrete girder approach span bridge over Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and Hocki 
bridge, 26 ft. roadway, two 5 ft. sidewalks over River at south Athens, two SO 
East Branch Eel River, Humboldt Co. and steel ind two 64 ft. spans, 34 ft. roadway, Sect B 






oO to ¢ R. Bo 


Pennsylvania—See © Railways 









Pennsylvania—Stat H Dypt Harrisb 
$59 ft. viaduct, 24 ft. rein.-con. brid 7 

n.ft approach par t 9 i 
late spa bri MP Tt. roadw 
> ft ve ‘ mad tra Re un 
ind 251. East Franklin Twp Kittanning 
Applewold Boros Armstrong Co ine! to 1 oe 
b plain bars Pao coo b fabrica 
stru to Welsh Co t Co e331 I 
Angeles Ave Pittsburgh moO N 
July 30, under Streets { Roads. 

Tenn., Memphis—City Council, W. Overton, 

vor reneral contract Mere ft t 

iaduct over Union RR wos t \ 
Bingham, to S. & W. Const Co s} BR 
S145.000 electric wiring to Fowl | a 
Co., 118 Monroe Ave 34.100 Noted July 30 

Tex., San Antonio—City, 2 coneret 
bridges S40.000 each xtending ind pa 
streets, sewers 4 duet onduit gus amd « 

ines straightening rive parate tra 


Total est. $200,000 


Wisconsin—State Hy. Com and Manitowe 
Co. Hy. Com Green Bay, “nd Street) Brid 
S.P. 3343, to Worden-Allen Co Port Was 
ngton Rd Milwauker S197 206 Not 
Aug. 20 

Que., Laprairie Provir il Govt Det. bP 
Wks one 3o ft and tw So ft “par ' ty 
vel LaTortue Rivet Lamarehe to ¢ [ha 


irgeon, St. Lambert S10.000 Noted A 


STREETS AND ROADS 


BIDS ASKED 


California—Sept. 16. by ¢ H. Pureell, eng 


State Hy. Comn., Sacramento, untreated erush 
gravel or stone surfacing 8.9 mi. road bhetwes 
Redwood and Willow Creeks 


Humboldt Co 
grading, concrete and asphaltie concrete - 
facing 4.3 mi. road between Fullerton and west 
erly boundary line, Orange Co 

Calif., Gilroy—E. F. Rogers. city elk. ta 
bids curbing, guttering sidewalks asphalt 
eonerete paving 105,577 sqft Martin Lane 
Monterey St., et al. 


Calif., Los Angeles—Sept. 21, by Bd. Superve 
Los Angeles Co., grading. drainage structures 


shaping, curbing, guttering, 61.907 sqft 1 
in. oiled macadam shoulders, 241 ft. concret 
retaining wall, 4 in. oiled macadam on DR 


base paving 123,293 sq.yd., 2 in. asphaltic wear 
ing surface, paving 247,225 sq.ft. Foothill Blvd 
trom Lorraine to Grand ves., partly in \ 
Glendora To exceed $25.000 CG. W Tones 
Hall of Records, Bldg., en 


Calif.. Oakdale—Sept. 21, by City ( 










grading, curbing sidewalks coneret: und oa 

phaltic conerete paving 122,500 sqft., s 
Calif., Santa Clara—A. J. Cronin, cits it 

taking bids grading. curbing, sidewalks. as} 

tie concrete paving Clay and Grant St- etou 


To exceed $50,000 


Delaware—Sept. 22, by State Hy. Dpt.. Dove 
grading, conerete sidewalks, concrete 
stone base course surfacing 1,500 cuyd. ¢ 
"03, Philadelphia Pike—Widening at @la 


La., Leesville—Sept. 25. by J. O. Fountai 


pres. Police Jury Vernon Parish, grading, drai 
ize structures, gravel surfacing 11.5 mi 
son-Seiper Hy., Project 817-A, Route 32" 


Maryland—Sept. 15. by State Roads Co 
G. ¢ Uhl, ehn Baltimore sheet asphalt pa 








ing 0.22 mi. Contr. BC-109-72 Baltimore ¢ 
conerete paving 1.536 mi. Contr T-44-24. Ta 
bot Co.—1 mi. Contr Wo-1053-14 Worcests 
Co.—macadam paving 0.84 mi. Contr. W-LOo0-t 
Washington Co penetration slag macadam re 
surfacing 4.68 mi. Contr Wi-56-14. Wicon 


Co L. H. Steuart, secy adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10 


Massachusetts—Sept. 15. by Dpt. P. Wks 


A.W. Dean, ener joston, bituminous macada 
paving, incl. rein.-con. bridge, 246 ft. hy. Lym 
field and Wakefield bituminous macadam pa 
ing 1.780 ft. Townsend—3.614 ft. Medwa 


3.730 ft. Saugus—rein.-con. paving 4,967 
Randolph—improving 3.500 ft. Pedham 


Mass., Gloucester—Sc¢ Contracts Awarded 


Mass., Saugus——Se« Contracts Awarded 


Michigan—Sept. 15. by J. T. Sharpenster 
div. engr. Escanaba, erading, shaping, drainag 
structures, 2 course gravel surfacing 10.531 
FO2-18, Contr l Alger Co. and 4.27 
MO27-19 C-2, Gogebie Co., for State Hy 
Lansing 
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Streets and Roads (Continued) 


Mich., Grand Rapids—Sept. 15, by Kent Co. 
Road Comn.. 1500 Scribner Ave... grading, 
shaping, drainage structures, concrete paving 
1.14 mi. West River Rd. O. S. Hess, Grand 
Rapids, co. engr. 

Missouri—Sept. 18, by State Hy. Dpt., Jeffer- 
eon City improving roads in Adair, Bates, 
Buchanan, Butler, Callaway, Crawford, DeKalb, 
Dent, Gasconade, Greene, Llron, Lawrence, Linn, 
Madison, New Madrid, Nodaway, Salina, Stone, 
Reynolds, St. Louis and Vernon Counties. T. H. 
Cutler, ch. engr. 

N. J., Freehold—Sept. 23, by Bd. Freeholders 
Monmouth Co.. Court House, grading, 9 1n.. 
rein-con, paving 45,698 sq.yd. Route 36, Sect. 1, 
Keyport-Keansburg Rd.. Monmouth Co G. K. 
Allen, Jr., Red Bank, co. engr.; adv. E. N.-R. 
Sept. 10. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Sept. 16, by H. Hesterberg, 
pres., Brooklyn Boro, Boro Hall, grading. bitu- 
minous concrete paving Madison Pl., Avenue 
W. East 18th, East 26th, East 31st, East 25th, 
Hubbard Sts.—grading, flagging, aspahlt on 6 
in, concrete paving Avenue K, East 17th. East 
37th, Elton and West 4th Sts.—grading Stanley 
Ave. 

North Carolina—Sept. 15, by State Hy. Comn., 
Raleigh, grading, sand asphalt surfacing 12.108 
mi. P1131 Chowan Co.—celearing, grubbing. 
drainage ditches, grading, sand asphalt surfacing 
106,910 sq.yd. P.3201, Brunswick Co.—grading, 
concrete paving 66,400 sq.yd. P.4161, Durham 
Co.—6,.669 sq.yd. bridge approaches. P.5321 
Guilford Co.—concrete paving Route 10, P.5050, 
Alamance Co.—grading, clearing, grubbing, as- 
phaltie conerete paving 2.513 mi. P.5340, Guil- 
ford Co.,—clearing, grubbing, drainage ditches 
1.879 mi. P.7740 Watauga Co. 

Ohio—Sept. 11, by O. W. Merrell, dir. hys., 
Columbus, grading, drainage structures, bitu- 
minous macadam, sheet asphalt, brick or con- 
erete paving 13.342 mi hys. in Crawford, 
Franklin, Ottawa and Seneca Counties $516.- 
775: conerete slab bridges in Defiance, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Trumbull Counties $18,438. 

Pa., Oil City—Sept. 15, by C. S. Hetrick, city 
clk City Bidg., curbing, guttering. rein.-con. 
paving 6,160 sq.yd. or brick paving 5,320 sq.yd. 
Plummer St. from Park Road to city line. B. B. 
Weber, City Hall, engr. 

Tenn, Memphis—City Council bids about Sept 
8 or 15, concrete paving 8.500 sq.yd. North 
3rd St. from Bickford to Cedar Sts. $30,201. 
W. B. Fowler, City Hall, engr 

Texas—Sept. 21. 22 and 23, by G. Gilchrist, 
state hy. engr., Austin, construction 40 hy. pro 
ects 431.66 mi., incl. 91.983 mi. concrete and 23 
bridge projects Est. $4,500,000. 

Virginia—Sept. 22. by State Hy. Comn., Rich- 
mond, grading, draining 1.3 mi. Project 479 
concrete surfacing 43 mi. Project 652—2 bridges 
Project 640—1 bridge Project 658 adv. 
E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 


Wash., Kelso—Sept. 15, by Bd. Comrs. Cow 
litz Co., permanent construction 5.1 mi. West 
Side Permanent Hy Prospect 17 $55,000. 
F. C. Cramer, Kelso, engr. Noted Sept. 3. 

Wash., Olympia—Comrs. Thurston Co., bids 
about Oct. 28, paving Olympia-Yelm Hy $50,- 
000, N. R. McKay, Olympia, co. engr 

Wisconsin—Sept. 15, by State Hy. Comn. and 
Hy. Coms. Monroe, LaCrosse, Calumet, Winne- 
bag and Bayfield Counties, Madison, concrete 
paving 137,000 sq.yd. Camp Douglas-Tomah- 
Sparta Rd., U. S. Hys. 12 and 16, F.A.P. 325 
F and D, Monroe Co.—grading Green Acres 
Overhead Approaches, S.T. Hy. 33, S.A.P. 5276, 
LaCrosse Co West Hayton Overhead Ap- 
proaches, S.T.H. 31, S.A.P. 3405, Calumet Co 

-0.301 mi Oshkosh Overhead Approaches 
S.T.H. 26, S.A.P. 3118-A, Winnebago Co- 
0.447 mi Siding 190 Overhead Approaches 
S.L.T. 26, S.A.P. 8242, Winnebago Co.—0.564 
mi. West Forest Junction Overhead Approaches, 
U. 8. Hy 10, S.A.P. 3388, Calumet Co— 
Drummond Grade Separation Rd S.T.H. 24 
S.A.P. 8441 and 8448, Bayfield Co 


Ont., London—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
Mnt., Ottawa—See Awarded.’ 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Calif... Indio—Curbing, guttering, 3 in. road 
mix cut-back asphaltic paving 300,000) sq.ft 
Street Impvt. 1911, to G. Herz & Co., 311 Platt 
Bldg Seo Bernardino, $28,902, 


Calif., Inglewood—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, 
ecrading eurbing, guttering, sidewalks. 8 in 
asphaltic paving 475,000 sq.ft. Redondo Blvd 
to G. H. Oswald, 366 East 58th St Los 
Angeles, $88,360. 

















“Contracts 


Colorado—State Hy. Dpt., Denver, grading, 
drainage struetures, concrete paving 4.544 mi. 
State Hy. 6, Bent Co., to Driscoll Constr. Co., 
Pueblo, $94,399: gravel surfacing 6 mi. State 
Hy. 4, Kit Carson Co., to Bedford & Woodman, 
$31,426. 

Colo., Denver—Dpt. Impvts. & Parks, asphalt 
paving West llth Ave. from Bway to Spear 
Blvd. and Delaware St. from West llth to West 
Colfax Aves, Paving Dist. 244, to J. Bertrand 
Constr. Co., Union Station, $40,043 

Connecticut—J A Macdonald, state hy. 
comr., State Office Bldg.. Hartford, to N. Gena 
Waterbury, improvirg Winchester and Haystack 
Mountain Roads, Norfolk: Barbour Town and 
East Hill Rds., Canton: Carmel Hill. Nonne- 
waue Rd. and Munger Lane, Bethlehem—to 
K-Rect Installation Co., Hartford, Mine Hollow 
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Rd.. Southington; Jones Hollow and West Roads, 
Marlboro—to B. S. Hurd, Monroe, Center St., 
Adamas Rd. and Westport Turnpike, Easton— 
to P. Bacco, 33 Bank St., Stamford, Sanford- 
town Rd., Redding—to Mariani Constr. Co., 59 
Center St.. New Haven, Marion Ave., Brocks- 
vale and Cock Hill Rds., Cheshire—to J. R. 
Wood, Chester, Bokum Hill Rd., Essex—to 
N. Benvenuti & Son, 6 Elm St., New London, 
Shewville, Cider Hill, Gallup Hill, Center Groton, 
Clyde's Flats, Babcock Hill-Stoddard's wharf 
and Long Cove Rds., Ledyard—to John De- 
Michiel & Bro., 58 High St., Torrington, 
Wickett St., West Hill, Joe Gillette and Har- 
winton Rds., New Hartford and Allen, Brandy 
Hill and Burrville Rds., Torrington—to V. & H. 
Trucking Co., North Main St., Seymour, 7 sec- 
tions, Oxford—to F. D. Miller, Poquetanuck St., 
Norwich, 5 sections, Preston—to L. Suzio 
Constr. Co., State and Brooks Sts., Meriden, 
Tickner’s Corner around Twin Lakes, Salis- 
bury—to D. Maselli & Sons. Bloomfield, Cider 
Mill, Tolland Turnpike, Mill Hill and Sheni- 
pisit Rds.. Tolland—to Innes Bros., Inc., Clay 
St., Thomaston, Town Hill, Curtis, Rabbitt Hill, 
North, Atwood and Wilson Rds., Warren and 
Lake—to Ahern & Jarvis, 416 Center St., South 
Manchester, Stafford Hollow, Staffordville and 
a Rds., Stafford. Noted July 30 and 
Aug. 10. 


Idaho—State Hy. Dpt., Boise, grading, drain- 
age structures, surfacing 5.043 mi. state hy. 
between Eagle and Meridian, S.A.P. 192-B, 
Ada Co, to H. F. Cornell, Boise, $34,150. 


Tll., Benton—Franklin Co., 4 in. grivel paving 
2.014 mi. State Route 14, Sect. 2-M-F-T, 18 ft., 
with 6 ft. earth shoulders, to Simpson & 
Feurer, Marion, $21,399. This corrects report 
published Aug. 27, under Fenton, Il. 

Ill., Bloomington—McLean Co., gravel surfac- 
ing 3.0358 mi. Sect. Q-M.F.T., to Rowe & Gib- 
son, Bloomington, $14,318—5.5375 mi. Sect. 
L-M.F.T.. to Berenz & Son, Bloomington, $32.- 
713—4.9049 mi. Sect. M-M.F.T.. to Ward, 
Prothero & Co., Bloomington, $26,577 Grand 
total $73,608. Noted Aug. 13. 


Tll., Jerseyville—Jersey Co., 6 in. gravel sur- 
facing 1.583 mi. State Aid Route 2, Sect. 3, 
M.F.T., 18 ft., 16 ft. earth shoulders, to H. A. 
Grabbe, Alton, $15.662: 1.3098 mi. State Aid 
Route 3 and 3-C, Sect. 1, 18 ft.. 6 ft. earth 
shoulders, to E. J. Varney, Jerseyville, $6,727. 


Ind., Crown Point—Lake Co., concrete sur- 
facing 3 mi. N. G. Austgen Rd., to A. C. Proud- 
foot Constr. Co., Hammond, $58,500. Est. 
$90,000. 


Ind., Terre Haute—Vigo Co., concrete sur- 
facing R. G. Weber Rd., Harrison Twp., to 
Foulkes Contg. Co., 7054 Ohio St., Terre Haute, 
$12,547 est. $16,234—brick surfacing Charles 
Smith Rd., Harrison Twp., to J. A. Shepherd, 
1802 South 10th St.. $10,287 est. $11,705 
gravel surfacing 3 mi. Claude Tobey Rd., Riley 
Twp., to J. H. Yaw. Terre Haute, $9,946 est. 
$13.203—1.5 mi. William Schommer Rd., Honey 
Creek Twp., to N. L. Robertson, Terre Haute, 
$8.475 est. $16,094. Grand total $41,255 
Noted Aug. 13. 





Ia., Toledo—Tama Co., gravel surfacing 13.25 
mi. trunk roads to Kreige Constr. Co., Marshall- 
town, $11,265, and to Builders Material Co. 
601 South 3rd St., Cedar Rapids, $13,051. 


Louisiana—State Hy. Comn., Baton Rouge, to 
Bishop & Weir, Baton Rouge. gravel surfacing 
$.205 mi. road in Franklin Parish, $9,981—to 
O. M. New, Little Rock, Ark., 3.705 mi. Bien- 
vile Parish, $2,579: grading, drainage struc- 
tures 10 mi. Winn Parish, $18.370—to S. B 
Boyd, Columbia, grading, drainage structures, 
gravel surfacing 9.973 mi. Natchitoches Parish, 
$33,076—to Clark & McCaa, Jackson, Miss., 7 
mi. Ouachita Parish, $27,326—to Dawson & 
Hunter, Morganza, 6.465 mi. Pointe Coupee 
Parish, $41,401—to Delony & Tatom, Duback, 
3.534 mi. Bienville Parish, $18,503: grading, 
drainage structures 6.391 mi. Lincoln Parish 
$23,.806—to Dixie Development Co., Inc., Alex- 
andria, grading, drainage structures, gravel sur- 
facing 10.708 mi. Rapides Parish $22,911—to 
I. M. Goldberg, Abbeville, 2.827 mi. Project 832 
$13,302, 6.606 mi. Project 804-A, 2.439, 
both Vermilion Parish: grading, drainage struc- 
tures, shell surfacing 3.41 mi. St. Martin Parish 
$23,090—to Halbert & Williams Co., Inc., Delhi, 
grading, drainage structures, gravel surfacing 
6.933 mi. Franklin Parish $23,568—to F. D 
Harvey & Co., Jonesboro, 5.006 mi. Madison 
Parish $20,968: grading, drainage structures 
7.243 mi. La Salle Parish $27,565—to Hoffman 
& Jones, Madisonville, 5.915 mi. Ascension and 
Iberville Parishes $48,016; grading, drainage 
structures, gravel surfacing 7.195 mi. Avoyelles 
Parish $33,202; grading, drainage structures, 
shell surfacing 3.977 mi. La Fourche Parish 
$25.776—to Hennington Bros., Tallulah, grad- 
ing, drainage structures 5.2 mi. Madison Parish 
$23,869; local iron ore and gravel surfacing 
8.3 mi. Jonesboro-Midway Church Hy., $7,394: 
5 mi. Jonesboro-Walker Hy., $4,828, both Jack- 
son Parish—to L. Kirby, Jonesville, grading, 
drainage structures gravel surfacing 6.629 mi. 
Concordia Parish $31,178—to R. E. Merrill, 
Baton Rouge, 5.938 mi. Franklin Parish $22,- 
116—to Robinson Constr. Co., Centerville, Miss., 
5.098 mi. Caldwell Parish $20,018—to Shruptine 
Constr. Co.. Oakdale, 5.527 mi. St. Landry 
Parish $20,605—to R. C. Webb, Delia, Route 
587 Tensas Parish $25,115—to Sullivan, Long 
& Haggerty, Bessemer, Ala., 3.657 mi. Project 
799-A, Tensas Parish $14,209: 5.062 mi. Con- 
cordia Parish $17.989—to Lawrence Bros., Hilly, 
8.055 mi. Project 256-A $16,534: grading, drain- 
age structures 4.396 mi. Project 821-A, $11.485, 
both Lincoln Parish—to J. H. Reeves, Many, 

















grading, drainage structures, gravel surfacing: 
7.605 mi. Red River Parish $29,370: 9.203 n 

Allen Parish $46,471; 5.644 mi. Sabine Paris! 
$28,893; grading, drainage structures 7.47 m): 
Natchitoches Parish $18,569: 5.954 mi. De Sot 
Parish $27,658; 9.965 mi. Sabine Parish $34 

700——to Wimberly Constr. Co., Arcadia, grading 
drainage structures, gravel surfacing 7.134 mi 
West Carroll and Richland Parishes, $40,105 
6 mi. Franklin Parish $44,877; grading, drain 
age structures, local iron ore surfacing 7.199 
mi. Bossier Parish $23,410—to J. G. Newkirk 
Farmersville, 9.361 mi. Union Parish $51,039— 
to W. H. Williams, Arcadia, 6.573 mi. Webster 
Parish $16,889—to Britt & DeLaughter, Brough- 
ton, Ark., grading, drainage structures 5.996 
mi. Union Parish $15,576—to Forcum, James 
Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., 10 mi. Caldwell and Winn 
Parishes $48,198—to Harvey & Jones, Jones 
boro, 4.498 mi. Jackson Parish $12,548—to 
Hunter & Drew, Minden, 7.777 mi. Ouachita 
Parish $20,450; 9.312 mi. Winn Parish $35,848 
—to Robinson & Young, Baton Rouge, 6.497 
mi. Ascension Parish $20,097—to W. D. Wo- 
mack, Chatham, 6.97 mi. Jackson Parish $18,- 
028—to Union Paving Co., Baton Rouge, con- 
erete surfacing 5.833 mi. Vermilion Parish 
$109,358—to W. T. Burton Co., Sulphur, as- 
phaltice surface treating 6.46 mi. St. Martin and 
St. Landry Parishes, $76,392. Grand total, 
$1,379,695. Noted Aug. 14. 


Me., Portfand — City, granite block paving 
3.515 sq.yd. Deering Ave., to B. Brcci, Port- 
land. 

Maryland—Dpt. P. Wks., State Roads Comn., 
Baltimore, macadam paving 1.34 mi. Contr. B- 
213-44, Baltimore Co., to H. T. Campbell & 
Sons Co., Towson, $24,981. Noted Aug. 13. 


Maryland—State Roads Comn., G. C. Uhl, chn., 
Baltimore, concrete paving 4.03 mi. Contr. 
H-117-42, Harford Co., to Harry T. Campbell 
& Sons Co., Towson, $77,850. 


Massachusetts—Dpt. P. Wks., Boston, A. W 
Dean, engr., bituminous macadam paving 4,763 
ft. hy. Brockton, to Powers Bros., Brockton 
$36,041—1,520 ft. Brookfield, to Frank & 
Frank Constr. Co., 9 Doyle Ave., Providence, 
R. I., $10,505—2,300 ft. Seekonk, to T. J 
Quinn & Son, Ashton, R_ I., $12,567—gravel 
and bituminous macadam paving 4,825 ft 
Randolph, to E. Barolonr, 34 Butler St., May- 
nard, $10,426—bitulithic concrete paving 900 
ft. Concord, to Greenough Constr. Co., 200 Cal- 
vary St., Waltham, $4,129—rein.-con. paving 
3.100 ft. Framingham, to B. Perini & Sons, 
Ashland, $27,079. Grand total $100,747. 
Noted Aug. 20. 

Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks., sheet asphalt 
paving sewerage works, Prebble St., Ward 7, to 
A. R. Doyle, 44 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, 
$46,415. 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks.. J. A. Rourke, 
comr., sheet asphalt paving Woodstock Ave., 
Brighton, to Marrinucci Bros., 259 Quincy St.., 
Roxbury.’ Est. $25,000. 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks., J. A. Rourke, 
comr., recut granite block paving Northern 
Ave.. Ward 6, to S. J. Tomasello, 15 Bay St., 
Dorchester. $50,22 


sends 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks., J. A. Rourke, 
comr., sheet asphalt paving Westmount Ave., 
Ward 20, to C. Frangioso & Son, 622 Cummings 
Hy., Mattapan. Est. $25,000. 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks.. J. A. Rourke, 
comr., bituminous paving Gladstone St.. East 
Boston, to B. F. Hanrahan, 26 Bennington 
St.. East Boston; Lewis St., East Boston, to 
Baker-Matz Co.. 1578 Tremont St., Roxbury. 
Est. $25,000. Noted Aug. 13. 


Mass., Boston—Dpt. P. Wks... J. A. Rourke 
comr., artificial stone sidewalks in Jamacia 
Plain, Roslindale and West Roxbury, to W. G. C. 
Co., 27 School St. Est. $25,000. 

Mass., Brookline—Bd. Selectmen, granolithic 
sidewalks on Aspinwall Ave., to F. L. Love, 
29 Loveland Rd., at $1.39 per foot. Est. 
$25,000 or more. 


Mass., Cambridge—Metropolitan Dist. Comn., 
20 Somerset St., Boston, resurfacing Memorial 
Dr. southerly roadway. to John McCourt, 910 
Huntington Ave., Boston, $51,445. 


Mass., Cambridge—Street Dpt., 2 in. sheet 
ashpalt paving. to Simpson Bros., 77 Summer 
St.. Boston, $1.48 per sq.yd. Est. $25,000. 
Noted Aug. 13. 


Mass., Gloucester—Street Dpt.. paving. side- 
walks, edgestones on Riverside Ave., separate 
contracts. $25,000. 


Mass., Saugus—Dpt. P. Wks., granolithic side- 
walks, curbing, separate contracts. Est. $25,000. 


Michigan—H. G. Oakes, div. engr., Plymouth, 
grading, shaping, dramage structures, concrete 
paving 0.545 mi. MO63-24C-7, Oakland Co. and 
3.228 mi. Project 050-6, Contr. 2, Macomb 
Co., to J. A. Mercier Co., 450 West Fort St., 
Detroit, for State Hy. Comn., Lansing, $29,528 
and $113,876 finel. cement) respectively. 
Noted July 23 and 30. 


Michigan—H. G. Oakes, div. engr., Plymouth, 
grading, shaping, drainage structures, concrete 
paving, 3.671 mi. M063-24C-7, Oakland Co., 
to J. A. Mercier Co., 450 West Fort St., 
Detroit, $198,891. 


Miss., Vicksburg—Concrete paving, to V. T. 
Zollinger, Vicksburg, $33,712. 





Nebraska—Dpt. P. Wks., Lincoln, grading 
11.3. mi. Loup Co., to J. E. Tift, Omaha, 
$41,804 — 11.4 mi. Crookston-Valentine Rd.., 
F. A. P. 202 and oiled sand gravel surfacing 
5.7 mi. Woodlake-Valentine Rd., F. A. P. 317-D, 
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streets and Roads (Continued) Fairmont to Parksdale Sts.. $10,000—Hamilton - Cc , -—T 
both Cherry Co., to Yant Constr. Co., 905 Ave rom Carl Ave. to Canadian National FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Omaha Natl. Bank Blidg.. Omaha, $38,454 and Ry., $9,000—Hinton Ave. from arling Ave. to PROPOSED WORK 

$34,366 respectively—oiled sand surfacing 5.7 Canadian National R.R., $9,000—constructing Calif... Alameda—AITIRPORT—« 

mi. Woodlake-Valentine Rd.. F. A. P. 317-B 24 in sewers Kent St. from Laurier A W taken tide 100 « 180 ft. eami 

Cherry Co., to Western Bridge & Constr. Co to Cooper St.. 355,000—48 in. sewers Yo st aie a fo oaks 

3867 Leavenworth St., Omaha, $51.940—paving {rom Sussex to King Edward Aves., 3100,000— oii)’ 

in MeCook Co., to McCook Cement & Stone Co Hamilton Ave $10,000 Hint n Ave SLO.000 ; 

McCook, $30,832. Grand total $197,376. Noted we Faraday St.. $3,000, day labor rand 

Aug. 19. total $264,000. r 


N. J., Newton—Bd. Freeholders Sussex Co.. Ont., Toronto—Asphalt on concret having STAG COM N 
Court House, grading, graveling Fairview Lake Pembroke St., to Law Constr 
Rd.. to R. Bossert, 208 Ist St.. Newark, est Rd., $10.738 additional sec Sup. Archt.. plans by W 
$25,000; grading, bituminous macadam paving McNamara Constr. Co., 53 Del Monte. U. S. Post Offi 
Lake Lackawanna Rd., to W. A. Fergusons Est. $44,345 a se 
Sons, Riverview Dr., Totowa, $19,971. Calif.. Stockton—DREDGING 


=a 
N. J., Newton—Sussex Co.. Court House, innel prism 
grading, rein.-con. paving Newton Sparta Rd., FI Mi: - ELEVATOR 
to Sost Contg. Co., 305 Whitford Ave., Nutley, . a y nie Spay ooo ey art R 
$63,276. Noted Aug. 20. EXCAVATION, DRAINAGE, IR- Giice. Court House and Custer 
N. Y., St. George—J. A. Lynch, pres. Rich- one 7 — Aug. 27 ; 
mond Boro, Boro Hall, paving Genesee Ave., to RIGATION, LEVEES, RIVER ANE tl ‘J . — - 
J. Johnson Sons, Inc., 455 Bway., West New arites , dollet—POST OFFI 
Brighton $20,006: Ridgewood Ave., to Vanbro HARBOR oe ae Archt., plans 
Constr. Co., 24 Elizabeth St.. West New Brigh ost Umer 
ton, $22,527. Noted July 9. PROPOSED WORK La., Monroe—POST OFFICE 
N. Y., St. George—J. A. Lynch, pres. Rich —" ; : : pt. at office Sup. Areht.. 1 st 
mond Boro., Boro Hall, paving Arthur Kill Rd Calif., Oakland—Ser Waste Disposal c — a Noted gg 
to Vanbro Constr. Co., 24 Elizabeth St., West Mass., Barnstable—J. T. Dickenson ourthouse Noted Apr. 16 
New Brighton, $25,808. Noted July 16. Beach Rd., ,Me., Sanford—POST OFFIC 


Ss 


N. ¥.. St. George—J. A. Lynch. pre Rich solid fill, Centerville Harbor $25,000 Pris 2 0 . 'p ‘ Se Dra 7 ' 7 
Ne -» ot. e & 43 . s. ¢ lans gress S tint s 
mond Boro, Boro Hall, bituminous concrete —_: Vv. 27 
paving Amboy Rd., to Vanbro Constr. Co., 24 Mass., Nantucket—Citizens Gas & Electri Ma 
Elizabeth St.. West New Brighton, $32,048 & Power Co.. pier, bulkhead, piling se 7 

q q 

Noted Aug. 19. >: or more wiates, and Ripley & Le 


and fill solid um harbor $25,000 

N. Y., Yorktown — Westchester Co. Park Private plans rehts.. 45 Brown St.. Bost 
Comn., 72 West Pondfield Rd., Bronxville, grad- BIDS ASKED ist Office Noted July 9 
ing, paving 3.95 mi. Bronx Parkway Extension, = rn Sar : Mass., Quiney POST OFFICE—T 
to J. W. Arborio, Cedar St., Poughkeepsie wae re oe om. S = , Ci. : iffice Sup. Archt., plans by Park 
Noted July 9. between City aan aad shia of Pe Soaretl a “ Lier 177 State St Bosto M ass 

Ohio—O. W. Merrell, dir. Hys., Columbus. Co OO eae Simaaiaaeniae ad Skil 
grading, concrete paving 0.568 mi. Sect. “R” an , 2 . rs a near awk BIS: Pt. suse 
Big Four Grade Separation Dayton-Springfield 4, N, Rid eonbive- Se pt. 3s. by H ; Hr ste bs Smith, Hineht in & Grylls, 800 Mars 
Rd.. Clark Co., to P. Nill, Dayton $31.976 wie s : or - e ‘ o a ro all, restoring . K De troit > ar 4 stors basement 
concrete paving 0.304 mi. Sect. “C-1 Penna : a Saree el, rein.-con. prison. $400,000 
Subway” Columbus-Wooster Rd., Knox Co., to CONTRACTS AWARDED New Jersey—DREDGING—U. S. } 
Cc. Huth, Tiffin, $8,526. ack ve 7 : A aI Pa. 698.000 cu.vd Delaware River 

rk., arked ree—Bd Comrs ) 4 lan an wbling 

0., Canton—Berea granite curbing, brick pav Poinsett Co., to Voltmnes & Seas is Sivas 7 * — — es m _ . 
ing Rowland Ave. _N.E.. to Garaux Bros. Co ville, widening floodway to 2° mi. | between too nee t _ oes os ia ; + y 
415 9th St. S.W., $35,892. Est. $57,151. St. Francis Lake through Poinsett and Cross 192 Fast 30th St. New York c "3 "Post 


» : F . Counties to St. Francis River, inel. 3,000,000 . A : . 

0., Columbus—R. S. McPeak, dir. Serv.. cy yq. levees, ditches. hy. embankment. fill N. Y¥., New York—DREDGING—U 
grading, drainage structures, laying water and ane p ; ; SO 11 y 1st s 304.350 « \ estchester 
sewer connections, asphalt paving 8,260 sq.yd removal, ete.. levee embankment at $0.114 pe Dist., 304,350 cu.yd. Westchester 
sewer ¢ Cc s, asphz aving 8,2 sq.¥¢ , 1 k , : , > IG ? 
Minnesota Ave ee Seodien St. to McGuifly cu.yd., spoil bank enlargement $0.09, dams. it N. Y¥., New York—DREDGING—I 
Rd and grading curbing drainage strue- floodway ditches $0.22, muck ditch $0.08, hy Ist Dist., 1,161,200 cu.yd. in Anchor 
tures, laying water and sewer connections “sheet ae —- h hannel exeav. $0.07, fill nel, Upper Bay, New York *Harbor. 

aan 7 ‘= ame * ae ral $0.06 reac ig fills $0.2 ir ces a : oaarmavin 
asphalt paving 8.450 sq.yd. Manchester St. from Gary al 20 §._ breaching fills $0.20, spur dyk 0., Cineinnati—POST OFFICE—Treas 
Dresden St. to McGuffy Rd., to Cleveland Trini 30. Est. $750,000 Noted Aug. 20 at office Sup. Archt plans by S. Hanna i 
dad Paving Co., Grand Theatre Bldg., $17,244 Idaho, Wallace Oregon-Washington Rail & Sons, Dixie Terminal Bldg # story. base 
and $19.645 respectively. road & Navigation Co.. Pittock Blk.. Portland ment, brick. stone, rein.-cor Liberty and Dal- 
" * . 7 . Ore., rein.-con. retaining wa'l north of depot, to fon Sts $2,800,000 

0., Columbus—Franklin Co.. F. D. Connally : 0) l y 
clk.,” grading, drainage structures, bituminous ¢!fton-Appleton | & | Tool Hutton Bide 0., Dayton—ADMINISTRATION, et 
macadam paving 1.61 mi. Stimmel Rd. 2 pokane, Wash., $50,000 On.. 2 aoe Det kK administration building 
Franklin Twp. 20 ft. to Cleveland Trinidad Mass., Lynn—Metropolitan Dist. Comn.. 20 concrete pac BES Pg a oht F $143,000 
Nexen? oe Theatre Bldg... 823.181. Somerset St Boston, repairit shore protec 1 paving $5 at righ ield 
Notec uly 30. 


tion at Woodbury's Point. Lynn Shore Reserva aa ———— —POST OFFICE. Treas. Dpt 
: . . imps ros o “7 u er at office Sup reht.. plans by Johnson & W 
0., Toronto—Town, brick repaving 4th St a ee wree. ‘7 Summer St.. work. United State Bank Bidg.. Portland, U. 
to H. M. Bates, Steubenville, $42,891. OStOR, GIU,000 Post Office nie 
> a i wi 
Oklahoma—State Hy. Dpt., Oklahoma City Pennsylvania—sSe Railway Pa., 
grading, drainage structures 11.126 mi, State Tex., 
Aid Project 791-A and B, 32 ft., south of 
Sayre, Beckham Co., to Merveldt & Lawson, 
El Reno, $24,869 est. $30,000: 10. mi. Fede ral «itches leading from main canal. to r Pa., Grove City—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt 
Aid Project 293-G and H, 32 ft.. Woods Co., to. farm Constr. Co.. Santa Fe Bldg.. Dallas. Eagle ut office Sup. Archt plans by W. G. Eckles 
F. S. Woelke, Enid, $51,620 est. $60,000. Pass and Donna, $71,000. Noted Apr. 30. New Castle, U. S. Post Off 
Tenn., Memphis—Concrete paving Bruce St Wis., Milweukee—Seweragce Comn Pa., Jeannette—POST OFFICE—Treas. Dpt 
from Oliver Ave. to north line Southern Ry Muent channel. cut-off wall. filling in land in at office Sup. Archt.. 1 story, basement, 100 x 
property, and Wilson St. from McLemore St Lake Michigan to be used in connection with 428. ft... brick. stone, Bullitt Ave. and 5th St 
to South Parkway, to Carey-Reed Paving Co. extension sewage disposal plant, to E. E. Gillen *!95,.000. 
575 North Front St. $8.869 and $18,382 re Co.. 288 “East Water St, SS53,728. Noted | Texas—DREDGING—V. 8. Eng. Gal 
spectively. Aug. 14 760,000 cu.yd. from Houston Shir 
Tex., Brownsville—Cameron Co.. c/o O. € ween Morgan Poi and Red Fi 
Dancy, judge, concrete paving 8.9 mi. Boca W. Va. Beckley—POST OFFICE ré 
Chica Rd. and dirt work on Morton-Banker office Sup. Archt.. plane by S. H 
Rd. extension of same road, to Dodds & Wede ckley ind A. B. Mahood. Blucfie 


gartner, San Benito, $24.980 and $3,354 re l l ' ‘ost Office. , 
spectively: dirt work on Boca Chica Rd. and Bonc E ections BIDS ASKED 
Coffee he L. G. Nichols re Brownsville, Alabama and Mississippi—DREDGING 
$3.544 anc 9.900 respectively. Grand total ° ° 18, by Con. Q.M., Mobile, Al 3.400.000 et 
$41,778. Noted Aug. 13. Coming Bond Elections in Gulfport Ship Channei and Anchorage Basis 
. i Noted June 4 

Tex., Marshall—City, ¢/o H. J. Graeser, dir.. Waterworks Distribution Syst — Lafayette . . 

1} in. Duraco cold asphalt on 5 in. concrete sur Calif., Water Dist., $100.000— es ' Ala.. Montgomery—-STABLE—Sept 


facing 36,421 sq.yd. to _T. L. James & Co.. Waterworks Impvts.—Guthrie Center, I Sept office Con. QM 1 stable building _ 
Ruston, La., $102,353. Noted Aug. 6. &. $35,000 . MTT ete a animals at Maxwell Field ad E 


; Foe Waterworks, Jefferson Parish, La.—East Jeffer- S¢Pt- 10 
Tex., San Antonio—See “Bridges. son, Waterworks Dist. No. 1, (P. O. Matarie). Ark.. Fayetteville—REMODELING t 
Tex., Waco—J. H. Strange. engr.. City Hall Sept. 22. $300,000 Sept. 23, by Treas. Dpt. at office Sun. Archt 
2 in. asphalt on 5 in. rein.-con paving 10.000 Sewerage Extensions - Minden, La., Sept. 22 remodeling. enlarging | S. Post OMe 
sq.yd. South 12th, South 14th. South 16th, $70,000. | a a a 
South 18th. South 20th. Franklin to Austin Power & Light Plant—Crystal City, Tex bor Ark., North Little Rock—POST OFFICFE-— 
Sts., leaveouts on North 12th, North 18th and Sept. 26. $128,000 Sept. 15, by Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Ar 
North 25th Sts. and Lasker Ave.. to Central Schools, New and Additions —- San Francisco WU. S. Post Office, 4th and Main Sts 
Bithulithic Co., Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, $23,- City and County, November, $5,000,000 to July 7. 
065: rein.-con. paving 5,000 sq.yd. South 4th $6,000,000. California—ROAD—Sept. 2% 
St. Jackson to Webster Sts., North 26th St., $61 Market St. San Francis 
Columbus and Herring Aves., 4th to 5th Sts.. B d V d tures 8947 mi. Sect 2 
: h St: onds V ote 947 A, Ro 
to J. E. Johnson Constr. Co., Waco, $11,370. Natl. Park Hy., Mariposa Co 
Noted July 30. Waterworks Impvts. Prescott, Arizona, Calif.. March Field——GASOLINE FUELING 
Ont., London—W. P. Near, city engr., concrete $200,000. SYSTEM—Sept. 21. by Con. QM at March 
paving Hamilton Rd. and Ottaway Ave., day Waterworks & Sewers—Hollidays Cove. W. Va., Field, gasoline fueling systen Tanks, pipe 
labor, for City. $70,000. i : ‘ $30,000. fittings to be furnished by owner 
7 ; Court House and Jail — Grege County, Tex.. <olo., Monte Vista—POST OFFICE—Sept 
Ont., Ottawa — Widening Laurier Ave. W. $200,000. 30. by Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Archt., U. S 
from Rent to, Lyon Sts $16,000—Kent St. Post Office. $115.000 $j eee 
rom Laurier Ave. W. to Somerset St.. $25.- Mi., Rock Island—LEVEES—Sept 2 by 
000—Kent St. from Sparks to Wellington Sts.. Bonds Defeated U. S. Eng. Rock ‘Istand er i g old le Le. and 
7 _000—Metcalfe St. from Lanrier Ave. W. to ; 


Lisgar St., $15,000—-grading Sherwood Dr. from Waterworks—Byron, Minn., 312.000 Constr News page 101 


Calif., Monterey—POST OFFICE 
t off 


nto 12s ooo 


Centerville timber pier, dredge 


s.. Lynn—POST OFFICE 


sup Archt pla 


Ambridge—-POST OFFICE-—Tre 
Eagle Pass—Maverick Co irrigation at offi e Sup. a ht 1 story base nt 
project, Quemado Valley Sect. of work in prog: Sits ) Stone ferchant St. to Melros 
ress, most of work will be construetin 145,000 
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Federal Government (Continued) 


constructing new set-back levees in Indian 
Grave Drainage Dist adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 

Ind., Ngblesville——-POST OFFICE—Sept. 22 
by Treas pt. at office Sup. Archt., U. S. Post 
Office. $80,000. Noted June 18. 


Kan., Topeka—FOUNDATION—Sept. 14, by 
Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Archt., found. for 
t S. Post Office. Court House. Total est. 
$1,065,000. Noted Aug. 6. 

Louisiana—LEVEES—Sept. 25, by U.S. Eng.., 
New Orleans, 270,000 cu.yd. in Darrowville 
Levee, Item L895, Ascension Parish; 580,000 
cu.yd. St. Gabriel Levee, Item L&68-C, 585,000 
ecucyd. same levee Item L&68-A, and 585,000 
cu.yd. same levee Item LS68-A Iberville Parish, 
ul foregoing in Pontchartrain Levee Dist. 
580,000 cu.yd. Item RS&S20, Kelson Levee, West 
Baton Rouge Parish: 720,000 cu.yd. Solitude- 
Chamberlain Levee, Item R 828, West Baton 
Rouge Parish: 650,000 cu.yd. Arbroth-Alford 
Levee, Item R&22-A 650,000 cu.yd. Item R 822 
B, 650,000 cu.yd. Item R 822 C, West Baton 
Rouge Parish; 800,000 cu.yd. Waterloo-Her- 
mitage Levee, Item R_ &14-R, 800,000 cu.yd. 
same levee, Item R 8&14-B both Pointe Coupe 
Parish 61,000 eu.yd. Port Allen-Brushley 
Lever Item R &42-A, 545.000 cu.yd. Item 
R &842-B, and 545,000 cu.yd, Item R &842-C, all 
foregoing West Baton Rouge Parish; 760,000 
cu.yd, Item R &48-A, in Missouri Bend Levee, 
770.000 cu.yd. Item R&48' B, same _tlevee, 
770.000 cu.yd, Item TR48-C, same levee, 740,000 
oud Item R 831-A, Chamberlain-Lobdell 
Levee, 740,000) eu.yd. Ttem &31-B. 730,000 
euyd. Item R &831-C, 740,000 cu.yd. Item R 
831 DD. all foregoing in West Baton Rouge 





Parish, Atchafalaya Front Levee Dist., all jobs 
in 2nd New Orleans Levee Dist. 
la Shreveport—STEAM DISTRIBUTION 





SYSTEM—Sept. 25. by Con. Q.M.. underground 
steam and hot water distribution system. 

Me., Portland—CLEARING STTE—Sept. 19, 
by Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Archt., clearing 
site for U. S. Post Office. Noted Aug. 6. 

Missouri—BANK PROTECTION—See ‘‘Con- 
tracts Awarded.’ 

Va., Tangley Field—FUEL OIL TANK— 
Sept. 23, by Con. QM., 50,000 gal. concrete 
fuel oil tank and installing boiler plants and 
outside distribution system for hangar area; 
adv, E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 

Va., Langley Field—WAREHOUSES—Sept. 
"5. by U. S. Ene. 2 air corps warehouses. 
$100,000 

W. Va., Huntington—GUIDE V “LS—Sept. 
35. by UU. 8S Eng.. increasing heights lower 
ruide walls on Ohio River Locks 23 and 24; adv. 
E. N.-R. Sept. 10 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ala., Attalla—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt. 
at office Sup. Arecht., U. S. Post Office, to 
Adams Constr. Co., 1805 H St. N.W., Wash., 
Dp &. $70,000. 


Ala., Montgomery—ROADS, ete—Con. QM, 
Maxwell Field, concrete roads, curbs, gutters and 
water extensions at Maxwell Field, to Batson 
Co., Ine., Birmingham, Ala., $69,044 and $13.- 
270 respectively: drainage system to Hornbuckle 
Constr. Co., MeGlowan-Brown Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., $19,200: outfall sewer, to A. J. Honey 
cutt Co., Birmingham, $17,069: sanitary sewer, 
to Carey-Reed Co.. Lexington, Ky., $5,871. 
Grand total $124,454. 

Conn., New Haven—DREDGING—U. S. Enz., 
Providence, R. I... 137,000 cu.yd to Morris 
Cummings Dredging Co., 44 Whitehall St.. New 
York, $20,111. 

Fla., Key West—BREAKWATER—Spec. 6533 
—Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt., improving break- 
water, to Van Gordon Constr. Co., Jacksonville. 
$159,000 Noted Aug. 13. 


Illinois and Missouri — PILING DIKES - 
" S Eng.. 428 Customhouse, St. Louis, Mo., 
500 to 1,200 lin.ft. Eliza Towhead, Il in 
Mississippi River, and 1.500 to 3,000 ft. at 
Commerce Island. Mo., to Badgett Constr. Co., 
Caruthersville. Mo., $25,225 and $59,964 re 
spectively—500 to 1.200 ft. Harlow Island 
Mo., and 2,000 to 3,500 lin.ft. Wilson Island, 
Mo to Kansas City Bridge Co.. 510 Prear 
Leslie Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo.. $27.094 and 
$64,467 respectively Grand total $176,750 
Noted July 16. 

lll... Cairo—REVETMENT—U. S. Eng., 428 
Custom House, St. Louis, Mo., 1,000 to 2,250 
fi revetment in Mississippi River between 
Miles 7 and 11, above here. to Woods Bros 
Constr. Co., 183 South 13th St., Lincoln, Neb., 
$24,285, Noted Aug. 20. 

lll., Chieago—STEEL—Treas. Dpt. at office 
Sup. Archt.. 48,000 tons steel for U. S. Post 
Oftice, to American Bridge Co., 71 Bway., New 
York, N. Y. Noted Sept. 3, under ‘Contracts 
Awarded.” 


Tll., Havana—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt. at 
office Sup. Archt.. U. S. Post Office, to A 
Clement Tobin & Co.. Richmond Heights, $47.- 
O00, Noted July 30. 

Mass., Palmer—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt 
at office Sup. Archt., 1 story, basement, mezza- 
nine, 95 x O97 ft.. brick, steel, Central and 
Park Sts., to Cianci Constr. Co., 377 Atwells 








Ave., Providence, R I $76,945 Noted 
July §&. 

Miss., Vicksburg—LEVEE—l’. S. Eng., 462,- 
000 cu.yd. James Crossing Setback Levee on 


east bank. and 715,000) cu.yd. Princeton-Caro- 
ina Levee, west bank of Mississippi River to 
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Lewis-Chambers Co., Canal Bank Bidg.. New 
Orleans, La., at $0.1525 and $0.145 per cu.yd. 
respectively: 1,250,000 cu.yd. Old River Set 
Back Levee and 781,900 cu.yd. Old River En- 
largement Levee, to Grasser Contg. Co., Amer. 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., $0.1115 and 
$0.18 per cu.yd. respectively. 

Missouri—BANK PROTECTION—WU. 8S. Enk.. 
Memphis, Tenn., 5,000 ft. bank protection on 
Mississippi River near Island 18, above Cotton- 
wood Point, by day labor and government plant. 
All bids rejected. Noted July 30. 

N. Y., Brooklyn — ELEVATOR — Yards & 
Docks, Navy Dpt., repairing elevators at U. S. 
Naval Hospital, to Watson Elevator Co., 407 
West 36th St.. New York, $3,850. 


N. Y., New York — POST OFFICE — Treas. 
Dpt. at office Sup. Archt., superstructure U. S. 
Parcel Post Building, to G. F. Driscoll Co.. 
548 Union St., Brooklyn, $5,273,000; structural 
steel, to McClintic-Marshall, 39 Bway., New 
York. Noted Aug. 27. 

N. Y¥., New York—TEST BORINGS—T. S. 
Eng., New York, 200 test borings along center- 
line of proposed New York Bay-Delaware River 
Sect. Intracoastal Waterway, to P. J. Healey, 
Inc., 25 Church St.. $425,150. This corrects 
report in Aug. 20 issue. 


Okla., Hobart—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt. 
at office Sup. Archt., concrete, brick, stone, 
to Upehurch Constr. Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
$65,000. Noted Aug. 13. 


Tenn., Memphis—LEVEE—U. S. Eng., 620.- 
000 cu.yd. earthwork in Enlargement L337, to 
Lourance Bros. & Co., Driver, Ark., $141,980; 
620,000 cu.yd. L338, to C. C. Auderholdt, Mem- 
phis, $162,006; 620,000 cu.yd., L336, to Dixie 
Constr. Co., Box 1148, $112,220: 450,000 
cu.yd. L334, to J. B. Turner, 5032 Georgia 
Rd., Birmingham, Ala., $90,000; 236,000 cu.yd. 
L33, to R. T. Clark Co., Inc. and Delta Constr. 
Co., Lake Cormorant, Miss., $44,202, all fore- 
going in Yazoo Levee Dist. Grand total 
$550,408. 

Texas—DREDGING—U. S. Eng.. Galveston, 
7,740,300 cu.yd., to Sternberg Dredging Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., $426,627. 

Tex., Crockett—POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt. 
at office Sup. Archt., U. S. Post Office, to 
Samford Bros., Montgomery, Ala., $60,000. 
Noted Aug. 6. 


Utah, Salt Lake City—-HOSPITAL—Vet. Bu.. 
Arlington Bidg., radial brick chimney at U. S. 
Veterans Hospital, to General Concrete Constr. 
Co., 431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, IIl., 
$3,935. Noted Aug. 6. 


Va., Norfolk — COMPRESSOR — Yards & 
Docks, Navy Dpt., air compressor at Navy Yard, 
to Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp., Homer 
Bldg., Wash., D. C., $26,500. 


_ Va.,_ Norfolk—RAILROAD—Yards & Docks, 
Navy Dpt. extension to railroad at Naval Am- 
munition Depot, St. Juliens Creek, to Tunstall- 
Johnson Co., Inc., Norfolk, $14,550. 


Wash., Klipsan Beach — RADIO DIRECTION 
FINDER HOUSE—Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt 
radio direction finder house, radio masts and 
repairing roofs of dormitory at Radio Direction 
a oan Station, to T. L. Mathews, Ocean Park, 
2 O87. 





RAILWAYS 


BIDS ASKED 
New York—Sept. 23, by Dpt. Mental Hy- 
giene, State Office Bldg., Albany, railroad track 
and trestle at Pilgrim State Hospital, Brent- 
wood. F. W. Parsons, comr. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Maryland—Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Broad St. 
Sta.. Phila.. Pa., T. J. Skillman, ch. engr., 2 
additional main tracks and certain” industrial 
ind yard tracks between Gwynns Run Cabin 
and Loudon Park Cabin, Baltimore, to John F 
Casey Co., 1501 Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $298,000. 

New Jersey—Pennsylvania R. R. Co.. Broad 
St. Sta., Phila., Pa. T Skillman, ch. engr., 
concrete founds and guy anchors for catenary 
supporting and transmission structures on main 
line from Olden Ave., Trenton, to Millstone 
Jet. and on Princeton branch from Princeton 
to Princeton Junction, to Gibbs & Hill, Ine., 
Pennsylvania Sta., New York, $350,000. 

Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Broad 
St. Sta.. Phila., T. J. Skillman, ch. engr., fur- 
nishing, depositing, dredging material as fill on 
Pennsylvania R. R. property ir@ vicinity Girard 
Point Yard, Phila.. to Ambler Constr. Co., 
Phila.. $200,000; overhead bridge, at Lititz 
Pike, Lancaster, to J. H. Wickersham, Lan- 
easter, $34,000. 


SUBWAYS AND TUNNELS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Til., East St. Louis — Terminal R.R. Assn., 
1800 Market St., St. Louis, Mo., H. J. Pfeifer. 
ch. engr.. soon takes bids rein.-con. subwav 
80 ft. wide to carry Bway. under 9 railroad 
tracks leading to new union station to be built 
at Main St. and Brady Ave. and_ sufficient 
length to clear tracks and Cahokia Creek. It 
will replace present viaduct over tracks at 
Bway Contract for 3.000 tons structural steel 
to be used in subway. awarded to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., 3117 Big Bend 
Blvd., Maplewood, Mo. 





GRADE CROSSINGS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Calif., Los Angeles—See “Bids Asked.’ 

N. Y., Erwin—Erie R.R. Co., G. S. Fannine 
eh. engr., 101 Prospect Ave. S.W., Cleveland 
O., bids late in fall, eliminating Kelly or Gee 
Crossing, Steuben Co., near here. $184,500 
Noted Dec. 26, 1929. 

N. Y¥., Hoosick—Boston & Maine R.R. Co 
W. J. Backes, ch. engr., Boston, Mass., eliminat 
ing Main Street Crossing, Rensselaer Co 
$101,100. 


Texas—State Hy. Comn., W. R. Ely, chn., 
Austin, steel, concrete underpass, approaches on 
Hy. 70, Federal Aid Project 511-A, Nolan Co 
steel. concrete overpass over Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Ry., Hy. 4. Federal Aid Project 45 
Reopened, Sect. D, Wheeler Co. G. G. Wick- 
line, Austin, bridge engr. 


Texas—State, Baird Co. and Texas Pacific 
R.R., C. F. Mitchell, ch. engr., Dallas, 140 ft 
rein.-con, underpass, 24 ft. wide on Hy. 1 
$25,000. G. Gilchrist, State Hy. Dpt., Austin 
engr. - 

Tex., Brownwood—Brown Co.,*240 ft. rein.- 
con. overpass, 24 ft. wide, grading, drainag: 
structures, 0.857 mi. Federal Aid Project 583-B 
$40,000. L. Ehlinger, Box 210, resident engr. 


BIDS ASKED 


Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, 
taking bids concrete piers, retaining walls, other 
concrete work jin connection with Ist Street 
and Glendale rade Separation, $100,000 
Plans later 950 ft. steel superstructure with 
200 ft. main arch to carry traffic over the 
intersection. $200,000. M. Butler, City Hall, 


ener. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Calif., El Rio—Southern Pacific R.R. Co., 65 
Market St.. San Francisco, G. W. Boschke, ch 
ener., highway subway under tracks, 10° mi. 
west of here, to Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
San Pedro, $72,000. 

New Jersey—Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Co., G. J. Ray, ch. engr. Hoboken, 
N. J., 3 bridges to carry railroad’s track over 
New Jersey State Hy. 30, at Washington and 
Hampton, to Rust Eng. Co.. 30 Church St.. 
New York. 

Ohio—O. W. Merrell, dir. hys., Columbus, re 
constructing existing separated crossing over 
New York Central R.R., Sect. “V"’ Milan-Elyria 
Rd., Lorain Co., to Dodge-Hussey Co., 174 West 
5th Ave., Columbus, $65,526. 

Wisconsin—State Hy. Comn., Madison, con- 
structing Cedar Grove Grade Separation Ap- 
proaches Sheboygan Co., to Muth-Knetche! 
Constr. Co.. Manitowoc, $8,133: Burlington 
Grade Separation, Racine Co., to Whitewater 
Bridge Co., Whitewater, $9,844; Monegan Over- 
head Approaches, LaCrosse Co., to Williams & 
Williams, Strum, $24,917: Ryan Grade Separa 
tion, Milwaukee Co., to R. Van Vechten, 2065 
South 18th St.. Milwaukee, $10,340: Fonda 
Grade Separation Approaches, to Froemming 
Bros., Ine., 1326 Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee. 
$11,050: amiesite asphalt paving 11.3) mi 
Pembine-Niagara Rd., Marinette Co., to J. P 
Humphries, Milwaukee, $120,590: conerete pav- 
ing 1.7 mi. Lancaster-Platteville and Lancaster 
Beetown Rds., to W. J. Lang Constr. Co., 7 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., $43.530; 5.147 
mi. Milwaukee-Chicago Rd.. Milwaukee Co., to 
J. R. Griffith, Racine, $299,576. Grand total 
$527,980. 


DAMS 


BIDS ASKED 
Wash., Seattle—See “Waterworks.” 


PIERS AND WHARVES 


PROPOSED WORK 

Calif... Oakland—WHARF, etc.—See “Waste 
Disposal.” 

Tex., Houston—WHARF IMPROVEMENTS-- 
Parker Bros. Co., Inc., 1102 Holly St., ¢/o Wm 
Parker, wharf and mat storage plant. structural 
steel, wood piling, steel sheet piling, hopper 
bins, steel towers, structural steel superstrue 
ture, rein.-con. retaining walls. D. M. Duller, 
®nd Natl. Bidg., engr. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Calif... Oakland—WHARF—ElI Dorado Ter 
minal Co., 260 California St.. San Francisco 
30 x 424 ft. timber wharf, rein.-con. bulkhead, 
creosoted piling, foot Adeline St., to Duncanson- 
Harrelson Co., de Young Bldg., San Francisco, 
$100,000, 


AIRPORTS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Mass., Boston—Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, National Guard, soon takes bids 1 and “ 
story, 180 x 200 ft.. brick hangar, adminis- 
tration building. garage, at airport, Porter St 
East Boston. $250,000. C. F. Springall, 50 
Park St., Malden, archt. Noted Aug. 20. 

Miss., Vicksburg—Municipal Airport Comin., 
S. Albrecht... chn., preliminary plans hangar. 
grading administration building, shops, drain- 
age, lighting, runways. $75,000. A. @. 
Seifried, Baton Rouge, engr. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mo., Kansas City—City Council, 1 story, 172 
x 490 ft., steel rein.-con., brick hangar, office, 
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airports (Continued) 


shop, to McCandless 
Bldg., $174,298. 


Building Co Victor 


Noted Sept. 3 


400 


POWER AND LIGHTING 
PROPOSED® WORK 


Calif., San Franciseo—City Council ornamen 
tal street lighting with underground systems in 
Alemany and Sunset Blvds., $39,000 M. M 
O'Shaughnessy, city engr 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ariz., Winslow—Amer. Gas Security Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., «as distributing system, to Lind- 
gren & Swinerton, Inc 623 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., $60,000 


Tex., San Antonio—See “Bridges.” 


PARKS AND SPORTS 


PROPOSED WORK 
Calif., San Diego—See “Schools.” 


Me., Wilton—Town, E. H. Morrison, 
Trust Co., regulation golf course, club 
Stiles & Van Kleek, 97A Newbury St., 
Mass., engrs. 


N. J., Neptune —W. Reade. sports arena 
Main St. $75,000. Maturity probably soon. 


N. Y., New York—wUniversity Club, 13 West 
54th St.. general contract altering roof for 
squash courts, driving school, sports gallery, 1 
West 54th St. $30.000-$40,000. Maturity late 
in fall or winter. McKim, Mead & White, 101 
Park Ave., New York, archts. Noted July 23 


BIDS ASKED 


N. Y., Long Island City—Sept. 15, by 
Bd.. W. R. Herrick, pres. Park Dpt., Arsenal 
Bidg., Central Park, New York, erecting, com- 
pleting field house in Anawanda Park. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mass., Boston—Park Dpt.. 33 
eoncrete bleachers, grading, Healy 
Roslindale, to Guarantee Constr. Co.., 
Sq., Allston. Est. $25,000. 


N. Y., Lake Placid—City, 
arenas for indoor winter 
Arch Roof Constr. Co., 
New York: 300 _ tons 
American Bridge Co., 71 
Noted Aug. 12. 


0., Cleveland—Bd. Educ., F. G. Hogen, dir 
building, incl. granite walls, curbing, concrete 
walks, to Hunkin-Conkey Constr. Co... Newman- 
Stern Bldg., $91,838. Noted Aug. 13. 


Wilton 
house, 
Boston 


Park 


Beacon St 
Playground 
16 Harvard 
Noted June 18 


rink, 
games, to 
42nd St 
steel, to 

New York 


indoor ice 
Olympic 

104 West 

structural 
Bway., 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Minn., Rochester—City, heating pipe line, to 
Rochester Plumbing & Heating Co., Rochester 
$35,427. 

: 


N. J., Irvington — Bd. Educ., 1253 Clinton 
Ave., heating and ventilating system in new 
school, Grove St., to J. H. Nelles Co., 835 
Springfield Ave., $29,276. Noted Aug. 3. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
PROPOSED WORK 


Crisfield—-DEPOT, BAGGAGE ROOMS, 
Pennsylvania R.R., T. J. Skillman, ch 
engr., Broad St. Sta., Phila.. Pa., soon lets 

neral contract remodeling depot, pier inel. 
suite offices, waiting rooms, platforms, recently 
destroyed by fire. 


N. J., Highlands—IMPROVING SCHOOL 
GROUNDS—Bd. Edue., J. P. Adair, dist. clk. 
will not grade, sod, construct concrete side- 
walks, and pool on school grounds. $25,000. 
Project abandoned. Noted Aug. 14. 


N. Y., Flushing—COMFORT STATION—Dpt. 
Parks, W. R. Herrick, pres. Park Dpt.. Arsenal 
Bidg., Central Park, New York, 37 x 40 ft 
comfort station, Northern Blvd. and Farrington 
St. $40,000. 


Va., Richmond—WAR MEMORIAL—City 
plans by A. Cram, of Cram & Ferguson, 248 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.. Memorial Tower 
(War Memorial) at Byrd Park. $300,000. 


Wis., Baldwin—REPEATER STATION— 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 311 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill., soon takes bids 
14 story, 51 x 55 ft. repeater station. $50,000. 
Private plans. 


Ont., Toronto—SMOKE STACK—Canadian 
Pacific Ry.. H. O. Windsor Sta., Montreal, Que., 
J. M. R. Fairbairn, ch. engr., large brick or 
concrete central smokestack. $75,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mo., St Louis—CREMATORY, etc.—Bd. °P. 
Serv., 1 story, basement, 20 x 30 ft. crematory, 
near 5300 Arsenal St., to George Moeller Constr. 
Co., 3520 Itaska St., $21,653: ci. pine. to 
Amer. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co., ©1,808: 


Md., 


ete., 


rein.-con 
St Louis 
Chemical 


base for flood ights at 
Airport to Dunham Constr 
Bldg SRHH Grand 
Est. $30,000 Noted Nov. 27 
0., Cleveland—RETAINING 
hoga Co retaining Wa > sO Lv 
excav. 2.100) cu.yd. earth = fi 1 
mass coneret 113.400 Ib 
3.931 ft. 6- to LS 
side Cedar Glen Rd ms 
$441 Lee Rd., $23,20¢ 
Pennsylvania = and 
LINE—Lycomine 
Pa A. F 


total $24 


WALL—Cuvya 
160 


Spe 
Est S47 
New York 
Natural Gas Co 
Robinson, eng? 


line 


GAS PIPE 
Wellebor 
110 mi. 20 tt 
steel pipe pipe to have plain end witt 
Dresser couplings, from Tioga County Pa to 
Syracuse, N Y to Booth & Flym 194" 
Forbes St Pittsburgh Pa Peoples Natura 
Gas Co 545 William Penn Wy Pittsburgh 
Pa lessor This corrects report in Sept 
issue 

Tex., Port 
Port Arthur 
erecting three 


Iron 


Arthur—OIL TANKS—Texas ¢ 

and 720 San Jacinto St Ho 

118.000 
Wks 


bbl. of tanks, st 
Island Park Beaur 


oleum 


Petr 
$175,000 


MATERIALS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Angeles, Calif. 
takes bids 
gunite facing slab on 
for gunite facine 
1.850 bbl. for 
Dam. 
BIDS ASKED 
CAST IRON PIPE, et 
Foster, city elk taking 
for Water Dpt $20,000, 
CAST IRON PIPE, et 
City taking bids 12.7 
ci. pipe: takes bids later 
pipe, 10 tons fittings 
ROAD OIL—Long 
14. by G. U. Harvey. pres 
Subway Bldg., 400,000 


FILLER—New 


CEMENT—Los 
Los Angeles Co 
cement for 
10.000 bbl 
Gabriel River 
on Devils Gate 


soor 


—Fresno, Calif.—H. 5 


bids c.l. pipe fittings 


Mont.,.— 
Ltj-ir 
1'2-ft 


Helena, 
lin.ft 6 t 
11.040 ft. 6- to 
S1S8.000 


Island City, N. ¥.—Sept 
Queens Boro, Queen 
gal. road oil 

York, N. Y¥.—Sept. 14, by 
H. Bruckner, pres. Bronx Boro, Crotona Park 
3rd and Tremont Aves 100 tons piteh joint 
filler for stone block pavements 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—FEast St. Louis, HlL— 


See “Subways and Tunnels under Proposed 
Work.” 
CAST IRON PIPE, 


etc —Cambridge, Mass. 
City, Water Bd 


furnishing ¢.i. pipe as speci 
fied, to Warren Fdry. & Pipe Co F 
St.. Boston, $10.72: gates and alve to 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 71 A St Bos- 
ton, various prices: lead, to Leadite 
port St., Arlington, at $176.40 per 

ROAD GRAVEL—Greenville, Miss.—Bd 
sissippi Levee Comrs., 5.000 road 
f.o.b. cars Glen Allen, to Brookhaven Gravel 
Co., Brookhaven, at $1.19 per ton: gravel sur 
facing 2.96 mi. levee road, near Glen Allen. to 
Hennington Bros., Crystal Springs, $2,250. Noted 
July 9 


RAILS, ete.—Cincinnati, 0.—Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co Temple Bar Bldg., 3,162 gross 
ton rails to United States Steel Corp., 71 Bway 
New York 1.454 ton rails, to Inland 
Steel Co., 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il! 
7.800 steel rail joints, to Rail Joint Co 80 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Tl 76.000 tir 
plates to Carnegie Steel Co Carnegie Bidg 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 2,940 kegs railroad spikes, to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp Widener Bldg., Phila., 
Pa. Total cost $400,000 


Mis- 


I 
gravel 


tons 


gross 


EQUIPMENT 


BIDS ASKED 


MOTOR GENERATING SETS — 
cisco, Calif. Sept. 14, by L. S 
purch. agt., 10 electric welded motor 
sets and sccessories for School Dpt 

TRUCK—Wash., D. C.—Sept. 15, by 
Comrs. one 5 ton automobile truck 

PRESSURE TANK—Norton, Mass.—D. M 
Runge, in market 1.000 gal. pressure tank. 

GASOLINE SHOVEL—Watertown, Mass.— 
Watertown Builders Supply Co., in market 
line shovel, 4 to 1 yd. 

TOOLS, ete.—New York, N. Y¥.—Sept. 14 
by P. J. Dooling, comr. Purchase, Municipal 
Bidg.. tools, implements and machinery to Dpts 
Parks Queens, Sanitation and Water Supply. 
Gas & Electricity. 

REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT — Amherst, 
(br. Lorain) O.—Sept. 11, by Lorain Co 
Memorial Hospital Com. F. L. Ellenberger 
elk., Court House, Elyria, refrigeration equip- 
ment for new hospital now under construction. 

SCALE-PLATFORM — Shaker Heights (br. 
Cleveland). O. — Sept. 17, by City, E. P 
Rudolph, clk., 15-ton scale-platform, size 9 x 18. 

MAINTAINER—Beaumont, Tex.—Sept. 14, 
by Jefferson Co., c/o B. N. Johnson, judge, 1 
power maintainer with scarifier 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


BOOSTER PUMP—Beverly Hills, Calif.—city 
Council. booster pump for Water Dpt., to 


San Fran- 
Leavy, city 
generating 


District 


£aso 


Wks 


FOREIGN 


China, Shanghai 
‘ lr re 


I ' t 
y separa 


S250 000 Maturity 
indefinite. 

Union Socialist Soviet Republies—Sovir 

rnr tor Co., 261 §& 


ispn 
Maturity 


ind St 


and later 


dur 


ing 1932 


Commercial Buildings 
RESIDENTIAL 


BIDS ASKED 
Calif., 
Bryant 


bids 


Los Angeles 
ireht., 6515 
general contract 
plaster front with = art ‘ 
Stanley Ave ind Hollywood Blve ~ 
Calif. Los Angeles—! archt 
Hollywood Bivd.. taking bids 0 story. base 
rein.-con Stanley AYN { M O Herr ‘ > 
architect $250,000 
N. 4., 
Awarde 
N. J. 
re. In 


50,000 


651: 


Asbury Park — Sev 

Lakewood— Lak: Milk & Rest 
( 9 Park York, bids about 
Jan. 15. genera ind separate cor ‘ ” te 


wood 


basement, brick, ster rotel i im, $300 
aao H Ginsberg : i nd New 
York, archt 


N. J., South Orange—Harris & Sohn, ar 
17 Mechan St Newark, taking bid 
vised plans contract 2 an 3 
basement. 50 x 250 ft Ir 
| and Normandy 
baum A sso 7 
Est S300 000 
Mar. 10 


a 


hts., 
general y story 
vington Ave Kilb 

Court for Morris Mandel 
East 42nd St New York 
Former bids rejected Noted 


Astoria—Se+ ‘ontracts 
Y., Auburndale—S« cts Awa 
Y., Forest Hills—See “Contracts Awa 


we Harcourt Park 
Awarded 


¥., 


Awarded 


Awarded.” 


Long Island City - 


New York 


, Rockaway—Se« 


See “Contracts Awar 

° Awarded 
Pa., Jervkintown Sept. 12, by Owne 
C. H. Fries. areht., Frankford and Oxford Sts 
Phila.. 6 story ent, 35 x 110 ft rein 
con., brick, steel found 150.000 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Sanborn 


Y., 
¥. 


Contracts 


basen 


plain 


Mass., Reading Constr. Co Tnx 
31 Central Ave., Lynn, 4 story 
steel. plain found Sanborn St 
tracts $160,000 dD. J 
Ave., Lynn, archt 


N. d.. Asbury Park 


basement, brick, 
eon 


Burrill 


separate 


Greer 20 


Warner & Warner, c/o 
P. Freshman, archt., 50 Court St New York 
6 story basement Loo x 150 ft brick ate 
jergh and Ist Sts separate contracts 
000 


N. Y¥., Astoria 
Phoenix Bldg 
ipartment 
tracts 
Jamaica 


N. Y., Auburndale 
Inc 110-18 Jamaica Ave 
St. and 48th Ave., s 
000. A Allen, 


N. YV.. Forest Hills 
1317 Park P)., Brooklyn 
113th St and ist Ave 
&7200.000 Cohn Bros., 350 Stone St 
archt. 


S500, 


Academy De 
Long Island City, 86 x 

32nd St., and Bway separate 
$200,000 B Braunstein 163-18 
Ave archt 


Auburndale 


Chatham 
100 ft 


‘lopers 
t 
Jamaica 


Apartments 
apartments, 188th 
parate contracts S180 
163-18 Jamaica Ave 


Vinkow Building Corp 
6 story, 82 x 119 ft., 
contracts 


Brooklyn, 


archt 
separate 


N. Y¥.. Harcourt Park—Alden Terrace Homes, 
ROL7T 161st St Jamaica, an? 6492 4th PI! 
Glendale, apartment, 64th and Dry Harbor Rd 
separate cantracts 150.000 ( Infanger, 
2634 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, archt 


N. Y¥., Long Island City—Sfard Realty Corp., 
26 Cou St.. Brooklyn, 4 77 x 180 ft 
Sedgwich and Catalpa Aves., separate contracts 
$225,000 Charin & Ungar 26 Court St 
Brookly??, arch‘s — 


Const News page 103 


story 


leider, 
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Residential (Continued) 


y. ¥ New York—Altoz Realty Corp. co 
4 Tozzim. 1160 East Tremont Ave 6 story 
basement, 104 x 125 ft.. East Tremont Ave., 
-eparate contracts and day labor $200,000. 
M. W. Del Gaudio, 545 Sth Ave archt 

N. ¥.. New York—J. L. Redmond, 707 Park 
Ave 6 story. 117 East 70th St to Hegeman 
Harris, 360 Madison Ave Est. $170,000 

N. ¥.. Rockaway—Skaler Realty Corp.. 45 
West I7th St New York, apartment, Rocka 
say Blvd. and Beach 117th St separate con 
tracts S200 000 Franklin, Bates & Heinds 
nann, 2526 Webster Ave., New York, archts 


CLUBS 


PROPOSED WORK 


(onn., New Haven—Y.M.C.A 347 
Ave Mew York. plans by D. Orr. 185 Chapel! 
st.. Y.M.C.A. building S$H00 000 

Mass, Everett—Parlin Associates, F. E. Jen 
nings. 45 Milk St.. Boston, c/o Parker, Thomas 
& Rice, archts.. 177 State St.. Boston, soon lets 
contract 2 story, basement, brick, stone steel 
dormitory addition to Y.M.C.A plain found., 
Webster and Church = Sts $150,000 Noted 
Aug. 20 


Mass., Falmouth 


Madison 


Marine Lodge of Free & 
Accepted Masons, W. Chambers, Woods Hole 
raising $150,000 funds 2 story basament, 
brick temple, stores Architect vot appointed 

N. J3., Weehawken—Weehawken Lodge 1456 
B.P.O.E H. Bischoff. pres. Bldg. Commission 
‘tth St will not build ®% story basement 
brick, steel club house addition, Boulevard E 
ind 6th St $150,000 w Mahnken, °%6 
fournal Sq., Jersey City, arecht F. Ricker, 685 


Hudson Ave West New York, assoc. archt 
Noted Aug. 12 
BIDS ASKED 
N. d.. Freehold—E. H. Schmeider, archt 
trad Ave Spring Lake hids about Nov 1 


neral contract % story, basement. brick, steel 
ub house, for Knights of Columbus $200,- 
Hoo Noted Dec 11 


HOSPITALS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Me., Bar Harbor—Bar Harbor Hospital, H. € 
Copp, pres. Bd. Trustees, hospital $150,000 
Architect not appointed 


Mass., Boston—City. Hospital Dpt.. plans by 
1 HAH. Ritchie & Associates and soon takes bids 
emodeling 3 story, basement, brick hospital 
ward building, L. G. Burnham Memorial Build 
ne, Harrison Ave. $150,000. 


Mo., St. Louis—Bethesda Hospital. J. Hern- 
on Smith, pres. Bd. Trustees, 3649 Vista Ave 
plans by Smith & Gaunger, 514 Louderman Bldg 
St Louis ind Pond, Pond, Martin & Lloyd 
issoc. archts 180 North Michigan Ave., Chi 
wo, 8 story. basement. brick, rein.-con 
stone main building # story nurses’ home 
boiler house, for hospital group, North, South 
ind Eager Rds. $1,500,000, Noted Feb. 5 

N. Y.. New VYork—Presbyterian Hospital, 620 
West 168th St plans by James Gamble 
Rogers, 156 East 46th St.. eye institute, Fort 
Washington Ave. and Bway $1,100,000 

0... Cleveland—Jewish 
Assn., co B 


more 


Consumptive Hons 
Horwitz, 11115 Willomere Ave 
story, basement, brick, steel, concrete sani 
torium, Russell Rd $200,000 Architect not 
ippointed 

0., Lakewood—City, E. A 
sketehes by 
irehts. and 
S story 


Wiegand, mayor 
Hadlow, Hughes, Hick & Conrad 
enegers., Citizens Bldg Cleveland 
basement, brick, steel, concrete hos- 


pital, Bunts Rd. and Franklin Blvd. $1,000,000 
Noted Jan. 1 


Pa., Pittshburgh—South Side Hospital, J. E 
Roth. pres.. 6400 Beacon St.. plans by P. C 
Dowler, Century Bldg., and takes bids early in 
fall. brick, steel, South 20th and Jane Sts 
$1,500,000 

Vt... Waterbury—Vermont 
~ anne E A. Stanley, supt 
Austin. 240 College St 
ward, Main St 
infil 1932 


Hospital for In 
plans by F. L 
Burlington, brick men's 
$150,000 Project in abeyance 
Noted Aug. 6 


BIDS ASKED 


Calif., San Francisco—Sept. 16, by S. J. Hes 
ter, secy. Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, general con- 
tract Health Center Building, 4 story. rein.-con., 
Civic Center, for City and San Francisco Co 
S325.000. Noted Aug. 21 

Conn., Willimantic—Sept. 15 (extended date) 
hy St. Joseph's Hospital, 88 Jackson St., alter 
ing, 3 story, basement hospital, nurses home 
Crow, Lewis & Wick, 200 5th Ave., New York, 
irchts. Noted Sept. 3 

N. 4., Bordentown—Dpt 
cies, State Office Bldg. 
story basement 


Institutions & Agen- 
Trenton, taking bids 2 
268 x 362 ft and 2 story 


basement, 35 ~~ 185 ft industrial building, 
New Jersey State Prison Farm $250,000 


Div rehitecture & Constr., 
Trenton, archt 


N. 42... Glen Gardner — Dpt 


State Office Bldg 


Institutions & 





Agencies, State Office Bldg Trenton, taking 
bids % story basement, brick, steel rein.-con 
school, plain found at Tubercular Diseases 
Constr. News page 104 
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Sanatorium 
Constr State 
Noted June 1%. 


N. d.. Seotch Plains—Bd. Freeholders Union 
fo.. Court House, Elizabeth, bids about Nov 
1. 2 story, basement, brick, steel sanitorium 
Bonnie Burnham Sanitarium. Oakley & Son, 
1259 Clinton Pl., Elizabeth, archts. Noted 
Sept. 3. 

N. Y., Long Island City—Sept. 14, by J. G. W 
Greeff, comr. Dpt. Hospitals, Municipal Bldg... 
New York, general contract, refrigerators, 
plumbing, drainage, water supply Building D 
Queens General Hospital, 164th St. between 
Grand Central Parkway and Goethals Ave. 

N. Y., Staten Island—Sept. 14, by J. G. W 
Greeff, comr. Dpt. Hospitals. Municipal Bldg 
New York, erecting, completing Male Pavilions 
4. B. C and D, New York City Farm Colony. 
Former bids rejected. Noted Aug. 20. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Minn., Fergus Falls—State Comn. of  <Ad- 
ministration & Finance, 10 State Capitol Bldg... 
St. Paul, general contract, 3 story, basement, 
brick, stone, rein.-con. hospital, State Hospital 
for Insane, to J. Lauritzen Co., Fergus Falls, 
$97,000, Noted Aug. 6. 


$150,000 Div. 
Office Blde., 


Architecture & 
Tremton, arecht 


CHURCHES 
PROPOSED WORK 


., Bridgeport—Greek Orthodox Church, 
Xanthopoulos, pastor, 1335 Park Ave., 
1 story, basement church, Myrtle Ave. $150,- 
a00 Architect not appointed. 

Mass., Lowell—St. Michael's Roman Catho- 
lic Parish, J. J. Shaw, pastor, 6th St.. and 
J.C. Flaherty, areht.. Green Harbor, Mansfield, 
soon lets contract, revised plans 3 story’ base- 
ment brick convent, plain found., 6th St. $150,- 





O00 or more Former bids rejected. Noted 
Aug. 13 i 

Mass., Rehoboth—Rehoboth Cong. Church, 
W. A. Redfield. pastor. parish and community 
house $150,000 or more. Architect not ap 
pointed 


N. J., Carteret—St 


Joseph's Roman Catholic 
Church, C 


McCarthy, pastor, will not build 2 


story, basement chureh, rectory, lyceum. $200, 
000. Project abandoned. Noted Jan. & 
N. J., Garfield—Owner, c/o J. H. Dynes 


archt., 15 Orient Way, Rutherford. sketches 1 
story, basement, brick, steel Sunday school, 
fellowship hall. $150,000. 

N. J., Glen Ridge—Glen Ridge Congregational 
Chureh, Ridgewood Ave., 2 story, basement, 


brick, steel church and Sunday school. $250.- 
000. Maturity probably in November. Guilbert 
& Betelle. 20 Branford Pl.. Newark, archts. 


Noted July 16 


N. J., Passaic—St. Peter and Pauls Polish 
Natl. Church, J. Wroblenski, pastor, 126 River 
Dr., 2 story, basement, 50 x 100 ft... brick 
steel, Armory Park $510,000. J. T. Camlet, 
"6 Piaget Ave.. Clifton, archt. Bids in. Proj- 
ect in abeyance. Noted Aug. 6. 


N. J., Red Bank—First Methodist Church, 
F. A. DeMaris, pastor, Red Bank, revised plans 
by N. Hulme. 1523 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., and 
H. E. Tralle. consult. archt., Pinehurst Ave 
ind 1SS3rd St New York, 3 story, basement 
brick steel, Broad St $200,000 Noted 
Mar 19 


N. J., West Orange—Roman Catholic Diocese 
"2 Mulberry St Newark, 2 story, basement 
brick, steel church. St. Cloud Sect. $150,000 
Maturity probably soon Architect not 
appointed 


N. Y¥.. New YVork—Church of St. Roch, Wales 
Ave. near 149th St soon lets general con 
tract church, rectory, Wales Ave. and 149th 
St $150,000 DePace & Juster, 151 West 
46th St.. archts Noted Aug. 19. 


N. Y., New York—John Street Church, 44 
John St.. plans by A. G. Smith, ¢/o owner, 19 
story church, office. To exceed $2,000,000. 


0., Cleveland Heights—First Church of Christ 
Scientist of Cleveland Heights, «/o W. H. Jack- 
son, chn. Bd. Trustees, Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 
plans by R. M. Johnson, Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 


land, brick, steel, concrete, Fairmount Blvd. 
ind Lee Rd $250,000. 
Wis., Marinette — First Trinity Lutheran 


Church, H. C. Westphal, pastor. 1509 Thomas 
St., plans by C. John, 929 North Jackson St 
Milwaukee, 2 story. basement, 85 x 140 ft., 
brick. rein.-con., stone, church, social hall, 
organ $150.000. 


BIDS ASKED 


Calif.. San Diego—F. L. Hope. archt., 
of America Bldg 
story, 150 x 2: 
Hawley Bivd.. for 
tect, $200,000, 


Calif.. Westwood—Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles and San Diego, taking 
bids general contract church auditorium, Selby 
and Ohio Aves. Newton & Murray, 502 Archi- 
tects Bldg., Los Angeles, archts. Noted Dec. 4. 


N. J@., Morristown—St. Margaret's Roman 
Catholic Church c/o Fanning & Shaw. archts., 
49 Ward St.. Paterson, bids about Sept. 22, 
general contract 2 story, basement, brick, steel 
ehurch, school, Columbia St. and Sussex Ave 
$150,000. Noted Sept. 3. 


Bank 
taking bids part 2 and 3 
ft.. rein.-con monastary. 
Carmelite Sisters, ¢/o archi- 











CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Calif... Burlingame—E 

Sacramento St San Francisco, 
traet, 4° story basement, rein.-con. home no 

tiate, to Barrett & Hilip. 918 Harrison St 

San Francisco, for Roman Catholic Archbisho; 
1100 Franklin St., $160,000. Noted Sept. 5 


Eames, archt BA 


general «or 


SCHOOLS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., San Diego—San Diego Teachers Collec 
soon takes bids physical educational bnildins 
S177.000, science hall, 316.800, store roo 
S1.200, improving grounds $10,000: swimming 
pool $20,000, road improvement $32,000, W. H 
Wheeler, California Bank Bldg., archt. 

Conn., Bridgeport—City, W. Warren, sup! 
schools, plans by J. W. Northrup, 211) Stat 
St.. 2 story, basement, brick school, Northeas-! 
Sect. $150,000. 


Ind., Anderson—Bd. Educ., J. T. Day. pres 
rebuilding % story rein.-con., brick school, rv 
cently destroyed by fire, 24th and Columbu- 
Aves. $160,000. 

Ind., East Chicago—School Comrs. plans by 
K. Norris, East Chicago, Washington Schoo! 
3 story, basement, 80 x 220 ft... rein.-con 
brick, stone, hollow tile, 1610 East 140th St 
$350,000, 

Ind., Michigan City—-St. Marys Parish plan- 
by H. J. Gaul, 228 East Superior St.. Chicago 





Ill., 2 story, basement, brick, steel schoo! 
West 10th St. $150,000. 


Ind., South Bend—Notre Dame University 
e/o building com., sketches by M. E. Carroll & 
C. E. Dean, 713 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City 
Mo., Knute Rockne Memorial Field House, rein 
con., brick, stone. $1,000,000. Noted July 30 


Mass., Boston—City of Boston, Dpt. Schoo! 
Buildings, plans by W. W. Drummey, 8&0 
Boylston St.. and soon takes bids 2 story 
basement, brick, stone, plain found., Popular 
and Dale Sts., Roslindale. To exceed $150,000 


Mass., Boston—City, Dpt. School Buildings, 
sketches by McLaughlin & Burr, 88 Tremont 
St.. 2 story, basement. brick, steel addition to 
Boys Latin School, Fenway Sect. To exceed 
¥150.000. Noted Aug. 20. 

Mass., Lawrence—City, M. A. Landers, mayor, 
‘) story, basement, brick school. $150,000) o1 
more. Architect not appointed. 

Mass., New Bedford—Swain Free 
391 County St.. plans by N.C. 
7th St., altering and 
basement, brick, school 
$150,000. 


Mass., Northboro—Town, J. W. Allen. chn., 
building com., altering and constructing high 
school addition. $150,000 or more. Architect 
not appointed. 


Mass., West Roxbury—City of Boston. Dpt 
School Buildings, sektches by H. R. Duffie, 364 
Belgrade Ave., 2 story, basement school, plain 
found., Beech St. $150,000. 

Mass., Worcester—Clark University, 340 Main 
St., sketches by E. Kebbon, 522 Sth Ave 
New York, 2 story. brick, stone, steel gymina 
sium, auditorium, Main St. $150,000. 

Mich., Detroit—Detroit College of Law. ¢/o 
Geo. D. Mason Co., archts., 409 Griswold St... 


School, 
Smith, 10 North 
constructing story, 
addition, County St 





4 story, basement, 80 x 90 ft... brick, steel 
rein.-con college, inel study rooms, offices 
locker room, plain found., Elizabeth St 


$150,000. 


N. J., Cliffside Park—Bd. Educ... Palisade Ave... 
sketches by R. J. Cadien, 545 Gorge Rd., Grant- 
wood, 2 story, basement, brick, steel high schoo! 
iddition, Palisade Ave $325,000 Soon vote 
bond issue for same. 


N. J., Cliffside Park—Bd. Educ., Palisade Ave., 
revised sketches by R. J. Cadien, 545 Gorge 
Rd.. Grantwood, 2 story, basement, brick. steel 
addition to School 3. $225,000. Taxpayers 
will soon vote bond issue for same. Noted 
July 23. 


N. J., Englewood—Bd. Educ.. 11 Engle St 
will not build % story. basement, brick. steel 
vocational school. $150,000. Project aban 
doned. Architect not appointed Noted 
July 30. 


N. J., Franklin Park—Bd. Educ., Franklin 
Park, plans by H. G. Bach, 63 Schureman St.. 
New Brunswick, 2 story, basement, brick, steel 
addition, $150,000. 


N. J., Jersey City—Bd. Educ., H. F. O'Mealia, 
pres., Administration Bldg.. 4 story, basement, 
brick, steel, rein.-con. high and grade school, 
Hudson Blvd.. Boardwalk Parkway and Grant 
Ave. $2,000,000 J. T. Rowland, Jr., 30 
Journal Sq., archt. Maturity probably in No- 
vember. Noted Aug. 6. 


N. J., Livingston—Bd. Educ., will not build 
story, basement addition to Roosevelt School 
200.000. Project abandoned. Noted Aug. 20 


N. 3., New Lishon—Dpt. Institutions & Agen- 
cies, State Office Bldg., Trenton, will not build 
2 story, basement, brick, steel school, at State 
Colony for Feebled Minded Males. Project 
abandoned. Noted June 16 Daily. 


N. Y., Dover—St. Mary's Roman Catholic 
Chureh, R. A. Mahoney, pastor, West Black- 
well St.. Wharton, will not alter and construct 
*hureh, school addition. $150,000. Project 
abandoned. 
Paterson, archts. 


° 





Fanning & Shaw, 49 Ward St., 
Noted Aug. 6. 


PAs 
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Schools (Continued) 


O., Wickliffe—Bd. 
Taylor, 8120 Euclid Ave., 
brick, steel concrete school. 
election Nov. 3 for same. 

Pa.. Meadville—Allecheny College, W. P. Tol- 
ley. pres. 520 Main St... sketches womens 
dormitory, on campus. Architect not appointed 


R. L, Warwick—Town, W. E. Sherman, supt 
echools, sketches by W. R. Walker & Sons, 4% 
Weybosset St., Providence, Junior High School 
© story, basement, brick. $200,000 Noted 
Feb. 5. 

Tenn., Knoxville—University of Tennessee, S 
Johnson, secy., «c/o J. J. Walker, South College, 
rejected bids Aug. 26, educational building, 
Will readvertise, $300,000 Barber MeMurray, 
General Bldg., archts. Noted Aug. 20. 

Ont., St. Catharines—Bd. Educ... C 
Bride, secy., sketches by S. B. Coon 
St. Thomas St., Toronto, 3 story, 40 
vocational school addition and 
equipment. $180,000. 


BIDS ASKED 


Calif... Eldridge—Sept. 22. by State Div 
Architecture Sacramento, 1 story, rein.-con 
school addition, ward building $150,000 


Calif., Pasadena—California 
Technology bids about Oct. 1, 
ment, chemistry building, 3 
biology building, both rein.-con., stone, steel 
sash, ornamental iron, East California St 
$400,000. Mayers, Murray, Phillips & Goodhue 
2 West 47th St.. New York, archts Noted 
Sept. 3. 


Educ. plans by Fulton & 
Cleveland, 2 story, 


$150,000 bond 


%. Me 
& Son 4 
x 120 ft 
installing new 


Institute of 
3 story, 2 base- 
story, basement 


Minn., Minneapolis—Sept. 18, by Bd 
G. F. Womrath, bus. supt.. 305 City 
story, basement, 150 x 300 ft 
brick, stone, 3rd Ave. S. and llth St 


N. J., Caldwell—Bd. Educ.. High School 
bids about Oct. 15, % story, basement, brick, 
steel, rein.-con., Central Ave. $150,000. C. W 
Wands, 309 Bloomfield Ave., archt. Noted 
Aug. 6. 


N. d.. Clifton—Bd. Educ 
about Oct. 15, 2 story, 
schoo! addition, Gregory 
& Hewitt. 52 Market 
Noted July 9. 


N. J., East 
St.. bids about 


Educ 
Hall, 4 
rein.-con., 
$700,000 


High 
basement, 
Ave. 
St., 


School, 
brick, 
$150,000. 

Paterson, 


bids 
steel 
Lee 
archts. 


Orange—Bd. Educ.. 19 Winans 
Oct. 1, general contract Junior 
High School, 2 story, basement, brick, steel, 
rein.-con., North Clinton St. and Renshaw Ave. 
$350,000. Guilbert & Betelle, 20 Branford 
Pl.. Newark, archts. Noted Sept. 3. 


N. J., Englewood—L. C. Licht, archt., 4 Dean 
S1.. bids about Oct. 1, general contract % story, 
basement, brick, steel school, for Englewood 
School for Boys, 35 Dwight PI. $200,000 
Noted Aug. 20. 


N. J., Hackensack—Bd. Educ., 355 State St., 
hids about Nov. 1, 2 story, basement, brick, 
steel Union St $210,000. A. Dore, 15 
Main St.. Hackensack, archt. Noted Aug. 14. 


N. d., Hackensack—Bd. Educ., 355 State St., 
bids about Nov. 1, 2 story, basement, brick, 
steel, Union St. $210,000 A. Dore 15 
15 Main St., archt. Noted July 16. 


N. J., Kearny Arlington) —Bd. 
E. Stevenson, secy., Garfield School, taking 
bids 2 and 3 story, basement, 65 x 210 ft.. 
brick, rein.-con., steel, plain found., Kearny and 
Stewart Aves. $200,000. Guilbert & Betelle, 
20 Branford Pl., Newark, archts. 


N. J., Morristown—Bd. Educ., O. M. Gable, 
dist. clk., 50 Early St., bids about Sept. 15, 2 
story, basement, brick, steel, rein.-con., Mills St. 
$200,000. C. C. Voorhees, 1 Schuyler P1., 
Morristown, archt. Noted Sept. 3. 


N. J., Paterson—-Bd. Educ., City Hall, 
about Oct. 1, 2 story, basement. brick, 
rein.-con., school, Totawa Ave. $150,000. 
& Hewitt, 152 Market St.. Paterson, 
Noted June 25. 


N. J., Paterson—Bd. 
about Oct. 1, School 18, 2 
brick, steel, Riverside Sect. 
ning & Shaw, 49 Ward St., 
June 11. 


(sta. Educ., 


bids 
steel, 
Lee 
archts. 


Educ., City Hall, bids 
story. basement, 
$250,000. Fan- 


archts. Noted 


N. J., Sussex—Bd. Educ.. J. W. Wilson. clk., 
bids about Sept. 15, 2 story, basement. brick, 
steel high school, plain found. $150,000. 
Jacoby & Everett, Commonwealth Bldg., Allen- 
town, Pa., archts. 


N. J., Teaneck—Bd. Educ., High School, bids 
about Oct. 15, 3 story, basement, 100 x 220 
ft.. brick, steel, rein.-con high school addition, 
Queen Anne Rd. $635,000. Hacker & Hacker, 
201 Main St., Fort Lee, archts. Noted June 18. 


N. 3., West New VYork—Bd. Educ., Municipal 
Bldg., bids about Oct. 15, altering and 2 story, 
basement, brick, steel addition to School 3, 11th 
and Polk Sts. $200.000. fF. J. Ricker, 185 
Hudson Ave., archt. Noted Sept. 3. 


N. Y., Ithaca—Sept. 24. by 
Educ., Education Bldg., Albany, 
Agricultural Economics Building, 
State College of Agriculture, 
sity: adv. E. N.-R. Sept. 10. 


R. L., North Kingston—Sept. 19. by Town, 
Superintendent Schools, Town Hall, 3 story, 
basement. brick, steel, concrete Senior High 
School. $250,000. Wm. Walker & Son, 49 


Commissioner 
constructing 
New York 
Cornell Univer- 


Weybosset St 
Aug. 20 


Ont., Toronta—ser 


Providence archts Noted 


Contracts Awarded 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Calif., San Franciseo—Roman Catholix 
bishop $ story rem home 
Ave to J A Bidz S00 000 
Noted Sept. 3. 


Conn., Hamden—Town, c/o 
irchts., 329 Main St 
basement, brick, 
building. plain 
Co., Ine., 875 
$150,000 


Mass., Cambridge—Radcliff 
den St.. 3. story basement 
steel, laboratory (chemistry 
ment). plain found 
near College Grounds 
Sq. Bldg.. Boston 


Mass., 
School 


Arch 


eon, girls Silve 


Bryant, Call 


Towner & Sellew, 
Middletown storys 

stone school and community 
found to Manchester Const! 


Main St Manchester Est 


College. 10 
brick, limestone 
and physics depart 
500.000 cu.ft. floor 
to M. C, Tuttle Co., 
Est. exceeds $150,000 


Jamaica Plain—City 
Buildings, altering and constructing * 
story. basement, brick, steel school addition 
plain found., to J. B. Dolan. 43 Tremont St 
Boston. Est. $160,000 Noted Aug. 6 


Somerville—City, School Bd.. 2 story 

brick, stone school, plain found... to 
Powers Co "4 Union Sq $07,150 
Aug. 6 


Gar 


space 


Park 


of Boston, Dpt 


Mass., 
basement 
Wm. T 
Noted 


Mass., Springfield—Schoo! Dpt.. 2 story, base 
ment, 60 x 170 ft.. brick school, plain found 
to E. J. Pinney Co., 220 


Dwight St.. $97,730 
heating and ventilating. to Geo. H. McClean Co 
Inc., 77 Dwight St 


$15,783 plumbing to 
A. E. Mayer, 419 Main St., $7,448: electrical 
work, to M L. Schmitt 198 Chestnut St 
$5,100. Grand total $126,061 Noted July 2 


Mass., Worcester-——-H. M. Warner, 321 West 
44th St New York story. 60 x 115 ft., 
brick, stone memorial auditorium, to Fred T 
Ley Co., Inc., 1215 Main St Est. $250,000 
Noted Aug. 13. 

N. J., Englewood—Bd. 
general contract 2 story, 
high school, to W. Kidde 
New York, $413,910: 
ventilating. to John 
Co., 310 Elm Pl 
work, to A. He 


Educ., 11 Engle St 
basement, brick, steel 
& Co., 140 Cedar St.. 
plumbing, heating and 
Boyd Plumbing & Heating 
Leonia, $88,588: electrical 
brouck, Jr., Inc., 240 Main St., 
Hackensack, $ 989; steel and ornamental iron, 
to Breen Iron Wks., 272 Badger Ave., Newark 
$39,600. Grand total $575,087. Noted July 30 


Pa., Munhall—Bd. Educ., L. J. Holman, pres., 
general contract Elementary and Junior High 
School, 1 and 3 story, basement, 143 x 271 ft., 
brick, limestone, rein.-con., to Hodder Constr 
Co., 817 Talbot Ave.. Braddock, $208,785 
heating to McGinness, Smith & MeGinnes, 527 
Ist Ave., Pittsburgh: plumbing to Iron City 
Plumbing Co., 527 Ist Ave.. Pittsburgh: wiring, 
to Rodden Electric Co... North Homewood Ave 
Pittsburgh. Total est $300.000-8$400,000 
Noted Aug. 20. 


Ont., Toronto—East 


York Twp.. School Sect 
27, W. M. Burgess, 


secy., 30 Logan Ave., gen 
eral contract ~ story, basement, 16 room, brick, 
concrete, steel, stone school to Holtby Bros., 
rear 61 Hepbourne St., steel, to Desher Steel 
Constr. Co., 80 Commissioners St.: excavation 
by day labor. Est. $200,000 Noted Aug. 6 


THEATRES 


PROPOSED WORK 


Ind., Evansville—Dixie Realty Corp., A. O 
Hassensall, pres., Claremont Hotel Bldg., 127 
Locust St... plans by A. S. Graven, Ine., 100 
North La Salle St., Chicago, Il., altering, re- 
modeling theatre, incl. new equipment, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, skylight, steel sash, fire doors, 
2nd and Sycamore Sts. $200,000. 


Mass., Amherst—Bd. Amherst 
lege, plans by McKim, Mead & White, 101 
Park Ave., New York, 1 story, 115 x 130 ft 
brick, steel, stone theatre. $150,000. Maturi- 
ity 1932. Noted May 14. 


N. J., Trenton—T. W. Lamb, archt., 
Ave.. New York, soon lets’ general 
tract 1 story, basement, 80 x 160 ft.. 
steel, theatre, 18 South Broad St., for Trenton 
Theatre & Building Co., F. V. Storrs, 701 7th 
Ave.. New York. Est. $150,000. R.K.O. 
Proctor Corp.. 1564 Bway., New York, lesse-. 
Noted Aug. 20. 


Trustees, Col 


701 7th 


con 


brick, 


BANKS 


PROPOSED WORK 


N. J.. Asbury Park—Asbury 
Grove Bank, 308 Main St., will not build 8 
story. basement, brick, steel bank, office, Main 
St. and Mathson Ave. $350,000. E. A. Arend, 
Kinsmouth Bldg., archt. Project abandoned 
Noted July 16. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Conn., New Haven—Connecticut Savings 
Bank, 47 Church St.. altering and constructing 
bank addition, to Hegeman—Harris Co.. 360 
Madison Ave., New York. Contractor now tak- 


ing bids for materiale and separate contracts. 
Noted Aug. 20. 


NH. We 
55 Broad 


Park & Ocean 


New York—Manufacturers Trust Co 
St.. altering and constructing bank, 


a OBnen. B 


Fast z2ew O00 


OFFICES 


PROPOSED 


Melrose— Se 


WORKK 
Mass... 


Mich., 
Bled Is 
rein -cor 
OOO O00 


Detroit Detroi 
story 
office 
Private 


N. J.. Jersey City—Owner, «0 D. J. Scro 
arceht., 60 Park P Newark 
100 x 50) ft brick 
stores, Summit Ave F550 000 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Boston— Johnson Se rities ¢ 
story basen 
New Ei 
building and garage conerete ple 
Commonwealth Ave to Chase & 
Sq. Bldg Est. $150,000 


N. J.. Paterson—J. Holt 
st general ontract 2 story 
Oo. ft brick steel office 
Barker 175 Market St.. car 
ieb, 491 East 
ind heating, to F. A 
Aves 
Broadfoot Co 
000 Noted 


basement 
caisson foun 


pl itis 


basement 
officer 


1} story 


steel rein.-con 


Mass., 
Sq. Bldg 


ein.-con 


’ Parl 
140 ff 


gland 


Pater 
McBride Co 
Paterson electrical work 

306 East ‘1st St 
Aug. 20 


27th St 


STORES 
PROPOSED WORK 


Los Angeles—W. H 
Crenshaw Blvd plans by G 
Wilshire Blvd... 3 story, 60 x rein.-co 
department store, Dewan Blvd nert Pl 
in Leimert Park $150,000 

Mass., Boston——H. F 
plans by H. B. Alden 
office building 131 
or more 

Mass., Boston—Sv« 

Mass., Melrose—™M 
Boston, 3. story 
517 Main St 
pionted 

mw. dé, 
archt 
steel office 

N. J., East Orange——! 
& Greenberg. archts 1ti4 
basement, brick, steel store 
Dodd and Prospect Sts 
plans abandoned Noted 


N. J.. Morristown—Stamelm Realty Co. co 
W. E. Lehman, archt.. 972 Broad St Newark 
"2 story, basement, TO x 135 ft steel 
professional and store South and Pi Sts 
$150,000. Project in abeyaner Noted Aug. 6 


N. J., North Bergen—Owner. «'o F. Huberti 
archt.,. 116 Hauxhurst Ave Werhawkeen 
st basement. brick, steel dance hall 

1-81 Bergenline Ave $150,000 


N. J., Paterson—Inland Market Corp. A 
Alfano. in charge Bank St will not build 
2 story, basement, 30 x 125 ft. brik, steel 
office .storage and comfort station, Is 
Market Sect $150,000 Project aban 
Noted July 16 


BIDS ASKED 


N. J., Westfleld—R. R. Chatfield, Inc 
225 East Broad St.. taking bids 
tracts 3 story, basement brick 
apartment, for C. ©. Gordon, 437 
$150,000. 


Calif., 


Leimes eo. 4332 
é 5514 


Winslow 
126 


Newbury St 


State St 
State St stor and 
S150 000 


Stores 


Beaser, 33 Tremont St 
basement brick officer 
S150.000 Architect rent 4} 


store 


Park 
Bond St = 


Asbury 
505 
store, 


wet coe Kh 
story 
S150.000 


Cook 
basement. b 


Bachman, c/o Siegel 
Market St story 
office 

S150.000 

July 


partment 


Former 


brick 


store, 


store, 
land 
doned 


areht., 
separate 
steet 


North 


2” eon 
store 


Ave 


PUBLIC 


PROPOSED WORK 


POLICE STATION — 
Glidden. police sta 
Architect not ap 


Mass... Swampscott —— 
Town, Planning Bd G 
tion, Burrill St $150,000 
pointed. 


Mich., 
tive Bd 
Saginaw, 1 
plain found 


N. 4., 
Trustees 
steel 


Alma—A RM ORY 
Lansing, plans by 
and 2 story, 

$150,000 


Bernardsville — 
sketches 1 story, 
library $150,000 


N. J., Caldwell—LIBRARY. etc.—Bd 
Council. Boro Hall, will not build % story 
ment. brick, steel library, civic center, Roseland 
and Westfield Aves $150,000 Project 
abandoned Noted June 18 


N. 4., Hackensack—CITY HALL 
sack Impvt. Comn., City Hall, 2 
ment, brick. steel, rein.-con., Ist St 
Maturity in Spring 19372. Architect 
pointed. Noted July 30 


-State Administra 
Frantz & Spence 
brick, steel, rein.-con 


LIBRARY — Bd 
basement, brick, 


Boro 


-Hacken 
story bax 
$150,000 

not ap 


N. Y.. New York — MUSEUM 
W. R. Herrick, pres. Park Dpt 
Central Park, art museum, for Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 5th Ave. from 80th to 84th 
Sts. $3,350,000 Maturity of bids late in 
November. J. R. Pope, 542 Sth Ave., archt 
>. s Seeley, 101 Park Ave., engr. Noted 
uly 2 


Park Bd 
Arsenal Bldg 


— 
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Public (Continued) 
Okla., Pawnee—COURT HOUSE—Bd. Conmrs. 
Pawnee Co. sketches new court house. $150,000 
Tenn., Memphis—ALMS HOUSE—Shelby Co. 
Hospital, G. B. Stewart, supt., and E. W. Hale, 
chn. Shelby County Bd. Comrs., sketches brick 
concrete, Raleigh Rd $400,000. 


BIDS ASKED 


Mass., Revere—POLICE STATION—Sept. 17, 
by Metropolitan Dist. Comn., 20 Somerset St., 


Boston, altering and constructing 2 story, base- 
ment, brick addition, Revere Beach Parkway. 
$150,000, E. H. Rogers, Dir. Park Engr., 20 
Somerset St., Boston. 

N. J., Maplewood—MU NICIPAL—Township 
Com., Municipal Bldg., bids about Sept. 15, 2 
atory, basement, brick, steel, Valley St $200,- 
000 Guilbert & Betelle 20 Branford P1l., 
Newark, archts. Noted Aug. 27. 

R. 1., East Providence (br. Providence)— 
MARKET—Providence Public Market, O. Swan- 
son, 380 Westminster St., taking bids 2 story, 
basement, brick, steel, branch market, plain 
found., 18,000 sq.ft. floor space, Taunton Ave 
$150,000. C. W. Swanson, 21 High St., Paw- 


tucket, arch. 
B. %. 


Noted Aug. 20. 


Providence—FIRE STATION—City, 
Buildings Dpt soon takes bids story, 
ment, brick, concrete, steel, plain found., Reser- 
voir Ave. and Roger Williams Park $150,000. 
T. J. H. Pierce, City Hall, archt. Noted May 28. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Mass., Greenfield—COURT HOUSE—Franklin 


P 
base- 





Co. Comn., H. E. Adams, secy. 3 story, base- 
ment, 65 x 130 ft. and 65 x 95 ft., brick, 
stone, to George R. Reed & Co., 24 Franklin 
St., $250,845; plumbing and heating to J. B. 
Kennedy Co., Greenfield, $11,970 and $34,865 
respectively. Grand total $297,680. Noted 


Aug. 
Minn., Rochester—CITY HALL—City 


20. 


general 


contract, 2 story, basement, brick, steel, rein.- 
con., to G. Schwartz & Co., Rochester. Est. 
$180,000. Noted Aug. 19. 

Neb., Lincoln—MUNICIPAL—City Council, 
T. H. Berg, city clk., 3 story, 93 x 195 ft., 
rein.-con., brick, stone, to Olson Constr. Co., 


704 Stuart St., $150,000. Noted Aug. 5. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


PROPOSED WORK 


Ind., Indianapolis — WAR MEMORIAL — 
Trustees Indiana World War Memorial. Ameri- 
ean Legion Bldg., 777 North Meridian St., 
soon takes new bids finishing interior main 
building war memorial. Former bids rejected 
Total est. $1,000,000 Walker & Weeks, 2341 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O., archts., Noted 
Aug. 14 

N. ¥., New York—ACADEM Y—Academy of 
Medicine, 5th Ave. and 103rd St. plans by 
York & Sawyer, 100 East 42nd St.. 6 story, 
basement, brick, steel addition. $300,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ind., Indianapolis — WAR MEMORIAL - 
Trustees Indiana World War Memorial, American 


Legion Bldg.. 777 North Meridian St M. A 
Sonntag, pres., granite construction war memo- 
rial, cenotaph, to Albert M. Higley Co,., 2036 
East 22nd St., Cleveland, O., $55,000. Noted 
Aug. 14. 

Mass., Boston—HOM E—Home for Aged 
Women, South Huntington Ave 6 story, base- 
ment, 40 x 90 ft.. brick, steel annex, plain 
found., South Huntington Ave. and Jamaica 
Way, to C. S. Cunningham & Sons Constr. Co., 


Statler Bldg. Est. $150,000 





Industrial Buildings 
FACTORIES AND MILLS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., San Franesico—ICE PLANT—St. Fran- 
cis Ice Co., c/o C. S. Plant. 1201 California 
St expending $100,000, reconstruction, install- 


equipment 
Architect not 


Del., 


10th and 
appointed. 


New Castle—STEEL 
tional Pipe & Mining Co., 
New York, reconstructing 
S1,.000,000, Project in 
about Dec. 1. Noted Apr. 30. 


ICE MANUFACTURING 
& Fuel Co., 6611 Euelid 
1ddition to ice manufac- 
plant. $70,000. 


PLANT—Schonwalter 
Woodruff Lane econstructing 
recently destroyed by fire $50,000. 
indefinite. 


Bryant Sts $100,000. 


PLANT—Interna- 
122 East 42nd St., 

plant, equipment 
abeyance. Maturity 


Boston — 

City Ice 
Cleveland, O 
and storage 


Mass., 
PLANT 
Ave 
turing 

>. a 
low Co 
plant, 
turity 


N. J., Jersey City—ICE PLANT—Owner, c/o 
C. Ziegler archt 26 Journal Sq 1 story, 
basement, brick, steel plant. $40,000. 


Elizabeth Tal- 
tallow 


Ma- 


—_— 
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Enginecring News-Record — September 10, 1931 


N. Y., Bolivar—REFINERY—Allegheny Re- 
fineries, Inc., refinery. $250,000 Project in 
abeyance until December. H. Ross, Warren, 
Pa., engr. Noted Sept. 3. 

S. (., Rock Hill—DYE HOUSE—Rock Hill 
Hosiery Co. (lessee), dye house. $40,000 incl. 
equipment. 

Tex., Borger-——REFINERY—Phillips  Petro- 


leum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., rebuilding refinery, 
recently destroyed by fire. $75,000. 


Va., Hopewell—F ACTOR Y—Restwell Mattress 


Co., J. E. Leggan in charge, Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, sketches factory. $40,000. Maturity 
indefinite. 


Wis., Johnson Creek—PLANT—United Milk 
Products Co., J. Harris, mgr. Elkhorn, 1 story, 
brick, rein.-con waste treating plant, plain 
found. J. Donohue Eng. Co., Sheyboygan, 
eners, 


BIDS ASKED 


City—F ACTORY—Sept. 15, 
Globe-Superior Co 2 story, basement, 80 x 
200 ft.. brick. steel $45,000 L. Bradley, 
1221 West Wayne St., Ft. Wayne, engr. 

Mass., Gloucester — LAUNDRY —J. Connor. 
Burnham St., taking bids 2 story, brick, steel, 
plain found., Burnham St. $40,000. Ws Bae 
Hunt & Sons, and J. H. Arvilla, 208 Essex St., 
Salem, archts 

N. J3., Allenwood—PLANT—Sept. 14, 
Ballinger Co., engrs. and archts., 12th 
Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa., bids about Sept. 
general contract altering % story, basement, 
brick, steel, for American Colortype Co., 207 
West 25th St.. New York. $40,000. Noted 
Aug. 12. 

Pa., Phila.—CIGAR FACTORY—J. S 
sohn, archt., 933 North Broad St., taking 
general contract, 6 story, basement, 11th 
Wharton Sts., for Consolidated Cigar Co., 
Moore St., Phila.. and 730 5th Ave., 
To exceed $100,000. Noted Sept. 3. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mass., Cambridge—FACTORY—National Bis- 
cuit Co,, 129 Franklin St., altering and con- 
structing 3 story, brick, addition, to H. L. 
Hayser Building Co., 31 Bay St., Dorchester. 
Est. $40,000. 


Ind., Columbia 
by 


by 
and 
15, 


Sim- 
bids 
and 
619 
New York. 


Mass., Woburn—MANUFACTURING—Atlan- 
tie Gelatin Co., Inc.,. J. H. Cohen, Hill St., 
two 1 story, 30 x 145 ft. brick, timber manu- 
facturing buildings, concrete founds., to L. 
Leroy Fox, Ine., 101 Milk St., Boston Est. 
$50,000. 


Mo., 
Christian 
story 
and 


St. Louis—PUBLISHING 
Bd. Publications, 2700 
basement, rein.-con., brick, 

Beaumont Sts., to Humes-Deal 

Bldg Est. $100,000. 


0., Girard — LEATHER PLANT — 
Leather Co., leather plant addition, 
Bros., Thurman and Furnace Sts., 
Est. exceeds $40,000, incl. 
Aug. 27. 


PLANT— 
Pine St.. 3 
stone, Pine 
Co., Arcade 


Ohio 
to Heller 
Youngstown 
equipment. Noted 


Pa., Ambridge—PIPE MILL—Spang Chalfont 
& Co., Clark Bldg., 1 story, 125 x 500 ft., mill 
adjacent to present building, to” Amer. Bridge 
Co., Frick Bldg. Noted Aug. 20. 


Wis., Manitowoc—PLANT—Aluminum 
cialty Co., 17th and Wallmer St., 3 story 
60 ft brick, rein.-con., 17th St., to 
Constr. Co., 4 North 8th St., Manitowoc. 


Wis., Menasha—PLANT—Marathon 
Mills Co., 1 story, brick, concrete, 
plant, to Fluor Bros. Constr. Co., 
St.. Oshkosh. Est. $40,000. 


Spe- 
45 x 
Kasper 


Paper 
rein.-con. 
48 Otter 


“GARAGES 


PROPOSED WORK 
Mass., New Bedford—M. C. Austin, 15 Chest- 


nut St.. revised plans by J. McIntyre, 908 Pur- 
chase St 1 story, concrete garage, workshop, 
Mall and Chestnut Sts. $40,000. Former bids 


rejected. 


N. J., Union City—Owner, c/o J. G. Helmers, 


archt., 147 Summit Ave., will not build 2 story, 
basement, brick, steel garage, 14th St $150,- 
000. Project abandoned. Noted Aug. 27. 
N. ¥., New York—G. W. Plunket, 205 East 
R5th St plans by R. J. Marx, 3980 White 
Plains Ave., altering 3 story stable to service 


garage, 505 East 116th St. $45,000. 


N. D., Dunseith — San Haven Sanitarium, 
J. G. La Mont, supt., soon takes bids 3 story, 
10 x 6O ft garage and laundry building. 
$35.000 Bugenhagan & Molander, 305 Union 


Natl. Bank Annex, Minot, archts. 


Pa., Pittsburgh—See “Warehouses.” 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Mass., Brighton (sta. Boston)—City of Bos- 
ton, Dpt. P. Buildings, 1 story, concrete garage 
at Police Station 14, to R. J.@Connolly, 1146 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Est. $40,000. 
Noted Sept. 3. 
Mass., Nantucket—J. M. Cadrain. 7 Middle 


Pearl St.. 1 story, 90 x 100 ft., conérete, steel 
publie service and repair garage and showroom, 


concrete found., to J. C. Ring, Nantucket. Est. 
$45,000. Noted Mar. 26. 


See proposal advertising on page 81 


Minn., Minneapolis—East Side Tire & Supply 
Co., E. J. Loring, secy., 423 Central Ave., 1 
story. L shaped, 30 x 50 ft. and 28 x 32 ft., 
repair and service station, to W. A. South Co., 
219 South 9th St. 


SHOPS AND FOUNDRIES 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Wis., Eau Claire—MACHINE SHOP—Johnson 





M ine Wks... 101 Menomonie St., 1 story, 30 
x . ft. addition, to Hoeppner-Bartlett Co., 
501 S.A.F. Bidg. 


POWER PLANTS 
PROPOSED WORK 
Calif., Los Angeles—City Water & Light Dpt., 


(3rd unit) Power Plant 2, in San Francis- 
quito Canyon north of Saugus, inel. additional 
steel penstock providing 18,000 hp. generating 
capacity conditioning tunnels between Power 
Plants 1 and 2. $1,000,000. Bu. A. Vou 
Norman, ch. ener. 

Ind., South Bend — Notre Dame University 


soon takes bids rein.-con. brick power plant ad- 


dition, on campus. $65,000. Albert Kahn, Ine., 
Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich., archts. Noted 
July 9. 
BIDS ASKED 

N. Y¥., New York—Sept. 14, by J. G. W. 
Greeff, comr. Dpt. Hospitals, Municipal Bldg., 
altering and boiler house additions, installing 
new boilers to City Home District, Welfare Is- 


land. Former bids rejected. Noted July 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Miss., Starkville—City, c/o City Clerk, munic- 
ipal light 


30. 


plant, 6 mi. street lighting, to Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., 1000 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La., $101,682. Noted May 14. 
0., Ashtabula—Ashtabula General Hospital, 
1 and 2 story, brick, steel, concrete power 
plant, laundry, to A. J, Slaybaugh, McGovern 


St. Est. $40,000. 


WAREHOUSES 
PROPOSED WORK 


lll., Chiceago—Pushman Bros., 16 South Wa- 
bash Ave., sketches 1 story, rug storage display 
and service building, 37th Pl. and Michigan 
Ave. $40,000. 


N. J., Jersey City—Culbert Pipe & Fittings 


Co., 170 8th St., 1 story, basement, 150 x 200 
ft., brick, steel warehouse, Tonnele Ave. $150,- 
000, Project in abeyance. Mahnken & Schultz, 


26 Journal Sq., archts. Noted Aug. 20. 


N. J., Newark—wWilkinson Gaddis & Co., 
Parkhurst St., 5 story, basement, brick, 
grocery warehouse, office. $500,000. 
indefinite. 

N. Y., Flushing—New York & Queens Electric 
Light & Power Co., 28-19 Bridge Plaza, Long 
Island City, rein.-con. storage, Roosevelt Ave. 
and Lawrence St. $40,000 incl. equipment. 

N. Y¥., New York—New York State Realty 
& Terminal Co., c/o New York Central R.R 
Co.. F. B. Freeman, ch. engr., 466 Lexington 
Ave.. plans by J. B. Snook Sons, 52 Vesey 
St.. 7 story. 81 x 163 ft. warehouse, 82 Gans- 
voort St., 89 Horatio St. and 802 Washing- 
ton St. 


N. Y., Utiea—Fonda Container Co., 2150 Erie 


95 
steel 
Maturity 


St.. warehouse. To exceed $40,000. 
Pa., Pittsburgh—Baninger Co., archts. and 
engrs., 105 South 12th St., Phila., soon takes 


bids 3 story, 70 x 100 ft. warehouse and office 
1 story, 21 x 41 ft. garage, brick, steel, con- 
erete pile founds., Carson St., for Norton Co., 
O. Anderson, mer., 338 3rd Ave. 


BIDS ASKED 


N. 4, Irvington—N. J. Convery, archt., 
32 Walnut St.,. Newark, taking bids 2 story, 
basement, 50 x 200 ft., brick, steel, rein.-con. 


warehouse, Lyons Ave., for Oowner, c/o archi- 
tect. $150,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Topeka—Santa Fe Impvt. 
con., steel brick wholesale grocery 
to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid Ave., 
0. Est. $200,000. 

Mass., Cambridge—C. W. Stone Co., 412 
Broad St., Lynn, 1 story, 200 x 300 ft., brick, 


Kan., Co., _rein.- 


warehouse, 
Cleveland, 


steel, parcel distributing station and garage, 
plain found., Charles, Bent and 2nd Sts., to 
W. M. Bailey Co., 88 Broad St., to Boston. 


Est. $150,000. 
Mass., Salem—North Shore Waste Paper Co., 


69 St. Peter St.. 1 story, concrete storage 
building extension, to Parker & Walsh, 119 
Webb St. Est. $40,000. 


0., Toledo—International Harvester Co., 606 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 2. story 
storage and truck service. to A. Bentley & 
Son, 201 Belmont Ave. Est. exceeds $150,000. 


Ont. Toronto—One Hundred Seventeen Peter 
St. Corp., general contract 3 story, basement. 
rein.-con., stone warehouse and manufacturing 
building, Peter St., to Yolles & Rotenberg, 372 
Bay St., Toronto: excavation, to 


Dufferin 
Constr. Co., foot of Bathurst St. Est. 
$200,000, 








